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HOME  PAGE 


Package  Deal 

This  is  the  final  edition  of  cio  web  business,  beginning 

Jan.  15, 2000,  CIO  will  come  to  you  in  a  handy,  redesigned  single  sec¬ 
tion,  incorporating  new  features,  new  ideas  and  a  fresh  look  for  the  new 
millennium.  Part  of  our  motive  for  making  this  change  is,  of  course,  root¬ 
ed  in  packaging.  Some  readers  were  never  completely  enchanted  with  a 
two-piece  magazine  or  failed  to  see  the  rationale  for  parsing  coverage  in  the  ways 
we  had  chosen  to  do  it.  Moreover,  our  research  showed  over  time  that  all  segments 
of  readers — whether  they  are  within  or  outside  of  the  IS  function — tend  to  read 
both  sections  more  or  less  equally  (in  fact,  attentive  readers  may  be  suffering  from 
deja  vu,  since  I’ve  stolen  much  of  the  language  I  used  to  convey  these  changes  in  the 

second  section  of  our  Nov.  15  issue).  This  is  not  what  we 
initially  expected,  and  it  suggests  to  us  that  the  point  of 
having  this  sharply  targeted  separation  in  our  content  is 
not  especially  meaningful  to  many  of  you. 

Businesses  are  evolving  in  the  ways  they  think 
and  act  around  issues  of  technology  strategy,  deploy¬ 
ment  and  valuation.  CIOs  and  the  business  leaders 
of  Web  development  initiatives  are — or  had  better 
soon  become — close  partners  in  creating  Web- 
based  approaches  to  achieving  myriad  business 
opportunities.  We  believe  it  makes  sense  to  unify 
our  treatment  of  the  process  of  converting  the 
Web’s  phenomenal  potential  into  enterprise 
business  value. 

The  30-year-old  Internet  is  one  of  those  inscrut¬ 
able  inventions  whose  inventors  were  notably 
unaware  of  just  what  they  had  wrought.  Like 
Thomas  Edison,  who  regarded  his  new  phono¬ 
graph  as  being  of  value  largely  as  a  business  tool, 
the  progenitors  of  the  Net  were  too  busy  extending  their  budding  protocols 
across  academic  and  defense  research  outposts  to  envision  the  outcome  to 
date.  Only  by  1990  was  it  “becoming  clearer  that  [the  Net]  could  be  viable 
commercially,”  says  Vinton  Cerf,  codeveloper  of  TCP/IP.  “But  I  don’t  think 
any  of  us  knew  how  far  it  would  go.” 

The  omega  point  is  still,  of  course,  elusive.  Who  can  now  say  whether  the 
ultimate  trajectory  of  Internet  development  is  toward  a  broad  reorganization 
of  human,  social,  political  and  cultural  interactions?  More  manageably 
predictable,  however,  given  the  relatively  more  advanced  capabilities  of  business 
computing  infrastructures,  is  the  Net’s  transforming  effect  on  business.  We  see 
change  growing  by  the  month  like  some  rampant,  mutant  vine.  Already  it  is  so 
well  absorbed  into  the  language  of  business  that  it  scarcely  raises  an  eyebrow. 

Consequently,  we  think  the  time  is  right  for  absorbing  the  editorial  mission 
of  CIO  Web  Business  into  the  new,  single-section  CIO.  With  the  Web  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  seamless  part  of  business  conduct,  the  consolidation  of 
Web  matters  into  the  normal  run  of  our  coverage  seems  most  apt. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  your  reactions  to  CIO:  The  Next  Generation 
when  it  launches  in  January.  And,  as  always,  we  appreciate  your  continuing 
support  and  guidance. 
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IN  MY  OPINION 


One  Section  Fits  AIL 


cio.com 
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A  LOT  HAS  HAPPENED  SINCE  OCTOBER  1997,  WHEN  CIO  FIRST 

began  publishing  Web  Business  as  a  separate  section.  Back  then  our 
goal  was  to  shout  from  the  rooftop  that  the  Internet  would  change 
the  world  forever.  I  felt  that  CIOs  and  business  executives  had  to 
determine  whether  they  were  onboard  the  train  or  under  it. 

Consider  the  following  examples:  As  of  Oct.  22,  three  companies,  Amazon, 
com,  eBay  and  Yahoo,  all  products  of  the  Internet  age,  had  a  combined  market 
cap  of  almost  $91  billion.  Their  most  recent  earnings  per  share  totaled  26  cents. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  business  has  so  little  been  worth  so  much. 

The  231 -year-old  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  recently  announced  that  it  was 

making  its  32-volume  set  available  free  on 
the  Internet.  The  company  dropped  door- 
to-door  sales  of  the  product  three  years 
ago  and  now  hopes  to  make  money  sell¬ 
ing  advertising  on  its  Web  site.  Free 
access  to  the  encyclopedia  is  only  a  part 
of  the  business  plan.  The  company  will 
also  offer  information  from  newspapers, 
news  agencies  and  70  magazines  as  well 
as  e-mail  and  financial  reports. 

Competition  from  online  transactions 
could  threaten  the  United  States  Postal 
Service’s  ability  to  provide  universal  ser¬ 
vice,  according  to  recently  released  gov¬ 
ernment  research.  More  invoices  are 
being  sent  and  paid  for  over  the 
Internet.  This  e-payment  competition, 
as  well  as  that  from  mail  parcel  companies,  is  expected  to  cause  an  unprece¬ 
dented  drop  in  first-class  mail  beginning  in  2003.  Such  a  market  shift  could  cost 
the  Postal  Service  $17  billion  in  revenue  over  the  next  decade.  The  service 
might  have  to  close  some  of  its  38,000  post  offices,  reduce  hours  or  raise  rates, 
which  would  hasten  its  decline. 

Micron  PC  is  trying  to  transform  itself  into  Micronpc.com,  with  a  goal  of 
becoming  a  PC  service  company.  Micronpc. corn’s  pitch  includes  subscription 
services,  a  new  way  for  corporations  to  outsource  their  computer  needs  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  In  today’s  Internet  era,  selling  packages  of  services  is  a 
much  more  lucrative  business  than  selling  just  computers. 

I’m  sure  you’ll  agree  that  the  Internet  has  changed  everything.  Business  and 
the  Web  will  be  forever  combined.  Any  business  that  does  not  believe  this  is 
doomed  to  fail  or  be  acquired. 

By  that  token,  the  time  has  come  for  CIO  to  evolve  its  coverage  of  these  top¬ 
ics.  Starting  with  the  Jan.  15,  2000,  issue,  CIO  will  be  produced  in  one  conve¬ 
nient  package,  bigger  and  bolder  than  ever.  After  all,  you  can’t  write  about  any¬ 
thing  today  without  considering  the  Web’s  impact  on  the  enterprise. 

bfou  U. 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

President  and  CEO,  IDG  Communications  Inc. 
jlevy@idg.com 


On  Our  Web  Site 

Ask  the  Expert 

Have  a  question  about  how  IS  can  be 
creative  in  its  support  of  new  work- 
styles  and  cutting-edge  technologies? 
You  can  pose  it  to  Greg  Holladay,  CIO 
of  the  TBWA  Chiat/Day  advertising 
agency.  From  now  until  Dec.  31, 
Holladay  will  be  available  to  offer 
insight  on  this  and  related  topics . 
asktheexpert@cio.com 

Read  It  Online 

The  complete,  full-text  versions 
of  the  articles  that  appear  here,  includ¬ 
ing  links,  are  now  available  on  the  CIO 
Web  Business  home  page. 

webbusiness.cio.com 

Research  Centers 

CIO's  Research  Centers  provide  IT  and 
business  executives  with  links  to 
trends,  developments  and  intelligence 
on  how  to  use  technology  for  competi¬ 
tive  business  advantage. 
www.cio.com/forums 


How  to  Reach  Us 

E-mail  letters@cio.com 
Phone  508  872-0080 
Fax  508  879-7784 

Address  CIO  Communications  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.0.  Box  9208, 
Framingham,  MA  0170T9208 

Web  Site  www.cio.com 

Subscriber  Services  800  788-4605; 

Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@cio.com 

Reprints  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  RMS  at  717  399-1900,  Ext.  31. 
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MERCURY  INTERACTIVE 

The  test  of  a  great  business. 
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You  know  your  e-business  will  run. 

How  can  you  make  it  soar? 


TEST 

FOR  TOTAL 
PERFORMANCE. 

Comprehensive  application  testing 

is  the  key  to  delivering  maximum 

performance  in  your  mission- 

critical  e-business  applications. 

Today,  only  Mercury  Interactive 

provides  a  total,  end-to-end 

testing  solution  for  e-business  — 

the  power  to  identify  and  correct 

resource  constraints,  conflicts  and 

other  problems  throughout  your 

applications  and  their  operating 

environments.  Learn  how  a  strategic 

testing  initiative  can  help  your 

e-business  applications  achieve 

user  satisfaction,  increased 

functionality,  rapid  deployment 

and  maximum  scalability.  Visit  us 

at  www.merc-int.com 


(They  can  thank  us  later, 
when  they're  not  so  busy.) 
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E-mail  opt-in  notice:  Including  your  e-mail  address  acknowledges  that,  from  time  to  time,  you  may  receive  impor¬ 
tant  notices  or  information  about  Attachmate  products,  services,  events  and  special  offers.  Your  privacy  is  of  utmost 
concern  to  us.  We  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  provide  your  e-mail  address  to  any  third  party  unless  required 
by  law.  At  any  time  you  may  elect  to  refuse  further  e-mail  messages  from  Attachmate  simply  by  acting  on  the 
"unsubscribe"  notice  included  in  every  e-mail  message  from  Attachmate.  9-0369.1099  847.16 


SEE  WHAT  THE  INNOVATORS  ARE  DOING  NOW  TO  EXTEND 
THEIR  ENTERPRISE  INFORMATION  TO  EMPLOYEES,  PARTNERS 
AND  CUSTOMERS  OVER  THE  WEB. 


Yes!  Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
"Web-to-Host  Success  Profiles1 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO  558  BELLEVUE,  WA 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY 

ATTACHMATE  CORPORATION 
PO  BOX  90026 
BELLEVUE  WA  98009-9701 


NO  POSTAGE 
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UNITED  STATES 
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Sharp  Electronics  Increases 
Delivery  Speed  of  Parts  33% 
in  Just  60  Days. 


Another  Attachmate8 
e-Business  Success 

When  Sharp  Electronics  (Europe)  GmbH  wanted 
to  cut  administrative  costs  and  streamline  cus¬ 
tomer  parts  orders,  they  turned  to  Attachmate. 
Sharp  knew  our  Business  Solutions  consulting 
group  could  rapidly  develop  and  deploy  an 
e-business  application  that  would  speed  up 
delivery  and  cut  costs.  Using  our  e-Vantage1 
technology,  a  solution  was  created  that  accesses 
host  data  to  maximize  efficiency  and  profitability. 

Find  out  why  four  out  of  five  Fortune  500® 
companies  and  over  10  million  users  worldwide 
rely  on  Attachmate. 

For  a  free  copy  of  Attachmate's 
customer  success  profiles  booklet, 
call  1-800-933-6793  (ext. 4271) 
or  please  visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.attachmate.com/ad/cios.asp. 


^Attachmate 

The  Advantage  of  Information™ 
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QUICK  HITS  AND  THE  BOTTOM  LINE  Edited  by  Art  Jahnke 


RSVP 

WHEN  CHUCK  TEMPLETON’S 

wife  scrambled  a  few  years  ago 
to  make  dinner  reservations 
for  visiting  relatives,  he  was  struck  by  an 
idea.  Why  not  allow  people  to  book 
tables  the  way  they  book  airline  tickets? 
Templeton  turned  his  idea  into 
OpenTable.com  Inc.,  a  restaurant  reser¬ 
vation  service  based  in  San  Francisco 
that  allows  people  to  book  tables  in  real¬ 
time  over  the  Internet. 

Diners  log  on  to  OpenTable. corn’s 
Web  site  ( www.opentable.com )  and 
indicate  the  date,  time  and  number  of 


The  Multilingual  Net 

Out  of  215  million  people  who  access  the  Internet, 
nearly  96  million  do  so  in  a  language  other  than  English. 


Global  Internet  statistics 

by  native 

English 

57.4 

Japanese 

8.8 

German 

6.2 

Chinese 

4.4 

Spanish 

4.3 

French 

4.2 

SOURCE:  GLOBAL  REACH 


people  in  their  party.  Then  they  search 
available  tables  by  cuisine,  restaurant 
name  or  neighborhood.  Once  search  cri¬ 
teria  is  selected,  OpenTable.com  returns 
a  list  of  available  times  at  participating 
restaurants.  Booking  a  table  is  simply  a 
matter  of  clicking  on  the  desired  time. 

Templeton,  OpenTable. corn’s  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO,  first  signed  up  restau¬ 
rants  in  the  San  Francisco  area  before 
branching  out  to  Chicago,  Seattle  and 
New  York  City.  While  some  restaurants 
are  reluctant  to  tamper  with  traditional 
paper-based  reservation  systems, 
Templeton  says  he’s  not  out  to  shake  up 
the  restaurant  business.  “Our  goal  is  to 
help  restaurants  increase  the  level  of  ser¬ 
vice,”  he  says.  “We’re  not  trying  to 
replace  the  host.” 

Restaurants  pay  an  upfront  fee  and 
monthly  service  charge  in  return  for  a 
listing,  software  and  hardware 
upgrades,  and  a  connection  to  the 
Internet.  OpenTable.com  collects  fees 
based  on  transactions  or  per  person  for 
reservations  made  through  the  Internet. 
Unlike  Foodline.com  Inc.  (see  Threads, 
“A  Guide  to  Fine  Dining,”  CIO  Section 
2,  Sept.  1, 1999),  OpenTable.com  will 
not  divulge  the  spending  or  tipping 
habits  of  individual  customers  to  restau¬ 
rants.  Restaurants  will,  however,  get  an 
aggregate  snapshot  of  dining  trends  and 
a  high-tech  way  to  identify  regulars. 

-Megan  Santosus 
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webMethods. 


Finally,  a  way  to 
connect  them  all. 


Using  the  open  standards  of  the  Internet,  webMethods’ 
breakthrough  software  seamlessly  integrates  companies, 
B2B  marketplaces  and  business  partners  into  extensive 
trading  networks.  webMethods  B2B  solutions  are 
secure  and  reliable,  and  do  not  require  alterations  to 
existing  legacy,  proprietary  or  ERP  systems.  Companies 
like  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  W.W.  Grainger,  Marshall 
Industries,  and  SAP  connect  their  business  communities 
using  webMethods’  solutions.  Now  you  can,  too. 
www.webMethods.com/cio/ 


Hundreds  of 
tradina  partners. 


Diverse  business 


©1999  webMethods,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  The  webMethods  logo  is  a  registered  trademark  webMethods,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
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Counting  What  Counts 

More  than  90  percent  of  Fortune  100  compa¬ 
nies  responding  to  a  recent  survey  said  they 
currently  use  e-business  Web  sites  to  link 
corporate  operations  to  customers,  partners 
and  employees.  Companies  were  asked  to 
identify  the  single  most  essential 

feature  of  an  e-business  Web  site. 
Three-quarters  of  those  compa¬ 
nies  responding  listed  integra¬ 
tion  with  application  databases 
as  the  critical  component.  The 
survey,  conducted  by  Quality 
Resource  Associates  of  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  at  the  request  of  Actuate  Corp.,  also 
found  that  companies  believe  that  within 
three  years,  75  percent  of  the  content  on 
their  e-business  Web  sites  will  come  from 
databases,  ERP  applications  or  other  data 
sources. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  respondents  named 
personalization  as  the  second  most  essential 
feature  of  their  e-business  Web  sites,  and 
more  than  50  percent  point  to  the  delivery 
of  user-friendly  information  as  a  key  compo¬ 
nent  of  their  e-business  Web  sites. 

-Art  Jahnke 


Shaking  the  Foundations  When  it 

comes  to  public  scrutiny,  most  charitable  foundations  have 
had  a  pretty  charitable  ride  themselves.  Until  now.  Thanks  to  a 
Web  site  called  GuideStar  ( www.guidestar.org ),  anyone  with 
an  Internet  connection  can  find  out  how  charities  spend  the 
money  they  receive.  The  Web  site  posts  copies  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Form  990,  which  all  charities  must  file  to 
report  where  they  get  their  money  and  where  it  goes.  The  form 
includes  everything  from  executive  salaries  to  marketing  costs. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  project  is  paid  for  by  charities — the 
Ford  Foundation,  the  Mellon  Foundation  and  the  Kellogg 
Foundation,  among  others.  Another  charity.  Philanthropic 
Research  Inc.  of  Williamsburg,  Va.,  operates  the  site.  All  of 
which  begs  the  question:  Is  it  better  to  give  or  to  receive? 

-Art  Jahnke 


Elusive  E-Commerce  Equation 


ESPITE  MASSIVE  SPENDING  ON 
e-commerce  projects,  some 
industries  have  yet  to  reap  sig¬ 
nificant  returns  on  their  investments, 
according  to  a  survey  of  more  than 
16,000  IT  professionals  at  6,000  com¬ 
panies  worldwide. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  Howard 
Rubin,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
computer  science  at  Hunter  College  in 
New  York  City,  and  released  by  Meta 
Group  Inc.,  found,  for  example,  that 
telecommunications  ranked  seventh 
out  of  21  industries  in  terms  of  e-com- 
merce  spending,  recording  a  17  per¬ 
cent  growth  from  1997  to  1998.  But 
the  telecom  companies’  income 
growth  during  that  same  period  actu¬ 


ally  dropped  by  22  percent,  according 
to  the  Worldwide  IT  Trends  and 
Benchmark  Report.  Construction  and 
engineering  companies  spent  20.5  per¬ 
cent  more  in  1998  than  in  1997  but 
saw  their  income  growth  decline  by  10 
percent  that  year. 

Financial  services  ranked  first  in 
e-commerce  investment  growth  in 
1998,  up  34  percent  from  the  previous 
year.  But  that  industry  ranked  11th  in 
income  growth,  up  29.6  percent  from 
1997.  The  food  and  beverage  process¬ 
ing  industry  came  in  last,  or  21st,  in 
1 998  e-commerce  spending,  recording 
a  6.3  percent  decrease  in  such  invest¬ 
ments  since  1997. 

But  when  it  comes  to  return  on 


investment,  the  food  and  beverage 
folks  creamed  their  competitors,  rack¬ 
ing  up  a  196.7  percent  increase  in 
income  growth  over  that  same  period. 
The  chemicals  industry  also  reported 
e-commerce  income  growth  of  17  per¬ 
cent  in  1998,  despite  reduced  spend¬ 
ing,  which  was  down  by  4.4  percent. 

Other  industries  boosting  both  their 
e-commerce  spending  and  revenues 
include  information  technology,  health 
care,  retail,  utilities,  banking,  profes¬ 
sional  services,  transportation,  manu¬ 
facturing,  insurance,  hospitality, 
pharmaceuticals,  energy,  consumer 
products,  electronics,  natural 
resources  and  the  media. 

-Anne  Stuart 
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Industry:  Consumer  Goods 

Company:  Flymo 

Partner:  Dassault  Systemes 

Tools:  RS/6000;  aix;  catia; 
CAT web 

Solution:  Product  Design  Intranet 

Design  innovation  and  time-to-market 
are  crucial  factors  for  product  success  in  any 
industry.  Because  customers  are  inherently 
brand  loyal,  they  will  try  a  new  brand  only  for  a 
truly  unique  product.  That’s  why  companies  like 
Flymo  are  using  e-business  to  make  the  design 
and  engineering  process  smoother. ..and 
deliver  new  products  faster. 

Flymo,  a  leading  European  gardening  tools 
manufacturer,  wanted  to  facilitate  innovation 
through  collaboration  between  designers  and 
engineers.  The  company  worked  with  Dassault 
Systemes  and  IBM  to  help  create  a  production 
design  intranet,  which  gives  everyone  access 
to  design  plans  from  the  earliest  stages.  As  a 
result,  Flymo  shortened  production  cycles, 
better  managed  raw  materials  and  got  product 
on  the  shelves  quicker. 

Dassault  Systemes  has  been  at  the  fore¬ 
front  of  computer-aided  design,  manufacturing 
and  engineering  (CAD/CAM/CAE)  since  the 
1970s.  Dassault  Systemes’  product,  CATweb, 
allows  designers  and  engineers  to  access, 
visualize  and  manipulate  three-dimensional 
models  via  the  Internet  from  any  location. 

“Our  production  design  process  has  changed  dramatically,”  says  Brian  Simpson, 
CAD  manager  at  Flymo.  “Sharing  design  via  the  Internet  is  a  natural  for  our  company." 

To  find  out  more,  call  1  800  IBM  7080,  ext.  BP07,  or  download  a  complimentary  online 
consultant  report*  at  www.ibm.com/e-business/dassault 


Design  intranet  greatly  reduces 
1  )  rounds  of  drafting  on  paper, 
saving  both  time  and  materials. 


Raw  materials  can  always  be 
on  hand  because  suppliers  can 
get  realtime  information  about 
product  construction  needs. 


Drafting  time  is  reduced  by  as 
3  )  much  as  three  weeks,  shortening 
the  production  cycle. 


Detailed  3-D  viewing  greatly 
reduces  possibility  for  error 
in  design  or  engineering. 


Improvements  in  innovation 
have  helped  raise  Flymo’s 
market  share  for  lawnmowers 
in  the  U.K.  from  47%  to  55%. 


v 


J 


Dassault 
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I  Gave  at  the  Web  Site 


Selling  wrapping  paper  door-to-door.  Peddling 
candy  bars  in  the  office.  Car  washes  on  Satur¬ 
day  mornings.  Surely,  there's  got  to  be  a  better 
way  for  organizations  to  raise  money. 

Enter  KickStart.com  ( www.kickstart.com ),  a 
Greenwood,  Colo. -based  startup  that  is  bring¬ 
ing  fund-raising  into  the  Internet  age.  For  a 
$100  annual  maintenance  fee,  KickStart.com 
provides  organizations  with  a  customized 
"start  page"  on  the  Internet.  The  page  can 
serve  as  both  a  source  of  news  and  information 
about  the  organization  as  well  as  an  Internet 
portal  for  individual  supporters  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  who  can  add  personalized  touches 
such  as  stock  quotes,  weather  updates  or 
horoscopes. 


Organizations  get  50  percent  of  revenues 
generated  by  ads  on  their  sites  and  online  pur¬ 
chases  made  from  e-commerce  links  on  their 
sites.  For  every  search  conducted  through  the 
engines  on  their  sites,  organizations  get  one 
cent  added  to  their  coffers. 

So  far,  local  organizations  such  as  sports 
teams,  dance  clubs  and  nursery  schools 
have  signed  on  to  KickStart.com.  And  while 
KickStart.com  isn't  trying  to  make  those  annual 
fund-raisers  a  thing  of  the  past,  people  who 
donate  money  may  find  it  easier  to  log  on  than 
to  buy  yet  another  roll  of  holiday  gift  wrap. 

-Megan  Santosus 


WHO  WILL  BE  THIS  YEAR’S  POSTER  CHILD  FOR  HOLIDAY 
e-tailing  failures? 

As  the  shoppers  descend,  the  sheer  load  of  Web  traffic  can 
push  Web  site  infrastructures  to  their  limit,  which  can  lead  to  sluggish 
performance  and,  at  worst,  total  service  outages  and  lost  sales.  Unpre¬ 
pared  online  merchants  risk  alienating  customers  with  poor  service. 

A  few  reminders: 


■  $5  8  million  is  lost  in  e-commerce  sales  each 
month  due  to  Web  page  loading  failures 
(Zona  Research  Inc.). 

■  More  than  three-quarters  (77.6  percent) 
of  online  users  plan  to  purchase  or  re¬ 
search  products  online  this  holiday  season 
(Harris  Interactive). 

■  The  1999  holiday  e-commerce  market 
will  easily  surpass  the  $3.1  billion  in  rev¬ 
enues  generated  last  year  and  hit  $6  bil¬ 
lion  (Jupiter  Communications). 

■  Consumers  are  extremely  likely  to 
abandon  a  site  that  performs  poorly. 
Forty-five  percent  of  online  users  have 
used  alternative  sites  when  their  pre¬ 
ferred  site  has  experienced  technical  dif¬ 
ficulties  (Jupiter  Communications). 

■  Customers  will  spend  $4  billion  online 
between  Thanksgiving  and  New  Year’s — 
three  times  the  amount  spent  last  year 
(Forrester  Research  Inc.). 

-Elaine  M.  Cummings 


The  Devil  Is  in  the  Retails 
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This  is  no  time  to  be  skittish. 

This  is  no  time  to  be  shy.  How  do  you  take  your 
business  from  the  world  of  brick  and  mortar  to  the 
bustling  world  of  the  web?  With  AppliedTheory 
as  your  partner,  the  answer  is:  Easily.  No  one  has 
more  experience  creating  end-to-end  Internet 
solutions  for  businesses  large  and  small.  And  no 
one  knows  better  how  to  help  move  your  brand  from 
warehouse  to  web. ..simply,  quickly,  seamlessly. 
Because  that’s  where  the  revenue  is  these  days. 
And  it’s  time  you  reaped  your  share. 

End-to-end  Internet  Solutions. 

From  strategy  to  assessment  to  design  to 
development  and  implementation  to  ongoing 
operation  and  support  across  a  range  of  Internet 
services. 

Just  call  us.  1-800-658-8587 


e !  powerment 


from  AppliedTheory 

Everything  your  company 
needs  to  e-volve. 


www.appliedtheory.com:  E-Commerce  Strategy /Application  Development  /  Hosting  Services /Access  Services  /  VPNs  and  Security 
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Community  Trust  ****</, 

community-service  organizations  are  creating  their 
own  community  online. 

The  state's  One  Ease  E-Link  site  provides  a  single 
framework  for  service  organizations  to  manage  infor¬ 
mation  and  programs  for  their  clients.  Participants 
include  federal,  state  and  local  agencies,  nonprofit 
groups,  and  civic  and  religious  organizations. 

The  advantage:  efficiency.  The  secure,  subscription- 
based  Web  site  lets  participants  share  information 
through  e-mail,  directories,  discussion  forums  and 
other  functions.  That  prevents  the  need  to  repeatedly 
gather  the  same  information  as  clients  move  from 
agency  to  agency  (for  instance,  from  welfare  rolls  to 
job-training  programs).  State  officials  say  One  Ease 
E-Link  also  reduces  errors  and  prevents  conflicting 
or  duplicated  services. 

By  2002,  the  state  expects  to  register  17,000  One 
Ease  E-Link  users,  including  human-services  case  work¬ 
ers,  public-health  nurses,  job  counselors  and  private 
case  managers. 


Who's  Minding  the  Store? 

The  advent  of  online  financial  services  for  trading,  bank¬ 
ing  and  personal  financial  management  has  allowed  the 
financial  services  industry  to  provide  low-cost,  one-to-one 
services  to  customers  24/7  via  the  Internet.  Online  bank¬ 
ing  transactions  cost  only  pennies,  compared  with  a  27- 
cent  ATM  or  a  dollar-plus  branch  transaction.  With 
so  many  financial  transactions  occurring  online, 
the  demands  placed  on  the  technology  sup¬ 
porting  these  Web  sites  increase  drastically. 
And  a  look  at  some  recent  statistics  suggests 
that  things  will  only  get  worse.  Or  at  least 
more  difficult. 


■  The  number  of  online  brokerage  accounts  is  expected  to 
rise  from  6.4  million  in  1998  to  more  than  24.7  million  in 
2002  (IDC  Research). 


■  The  total  number  of  online  trading  households  will  grow 
from  4.3  million  in  1998  to  more  than  20.3  million  in  2003 
(Jupiter  Communications). 
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The  New  College  Try 

People  already  submit  online  bids  for  plane 
tickets  and  mortgages.  Why  not  name  their  own 
prices  for  a  college  education  as  well? 

That’s  the  theory  behind  the  Consultants  for  Educa¬ 
tional  Resources  and  Research  Inc.’s  eCollegebid.org,  a 
Web  site  where  prospective  students  can  spell  out  what 
they  can  afford — or  what  they’re  willing  to  pay — for 
higher  education. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  Applicants  go  to  eCollegebid. 
org  ( www.collegebid.org )  and  type  in  their  bottom-line 
offer  for  each  year  of  school.  They  can  also  submit  sup¬ 
porting  information,  such  as  standardized  test  scores, 
high  school  grades  and  their  intended  fields  of  study. 

The  site  sends  that  information  to  its  subscribing 
colleges.  If  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  bid,  schools 
contact  students  directly  within  10 
days.  By  accepting  the  bid,  schools 
agree  to  provide  a  financial-aid 
package  making  up  any  shortfall. 

Then  the  student  begins  the  formal 
academic  application  process. 

The  service  is  free  to  students; 
participating  schools  pay  $2,000  a 
year.  Marketing  consultant  Tedd 
Kelly  of  Falls  Church,  Va.,  who 
launched  eCollegebid.org  in 
September,  modeled  it  after  highly 
successful  Priceline.com  Inc.,  which 
lets  consumers  bid  for  airline  travel, 
mortgages,  hotel  rooms,  car  leases 
and  other  services. 

Not  everybody  approves  of  that 
concept.  Dallas  Martin,  president  of  the  National 
Association  for  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators, 
has  compared  the  approach  to  buying  a  Rolex  watch 
from  a  stranger  on  the  street. 

But  within  weeks  after  the  site’s  launch,  Kelly  said  he 
had  signed  up  several  colleges  (he  isn’t  disclosing 
names).  He  was  shooting  for  at  least  50  subscribing 
schools  by  year’s  end. 

-Anne  Stuart 


■  Online  stock  trading  is  one  of  the  hottest  segments  of  In¬ 
ternet  commerce  on  the  Web  today,  and  there  will  be  more 
than  24  million  online  brokerage  accounts  in  the  United 
States  by  year-end  2002  (IDC  Research). 

■  Estimated  cost  per  hour  of  downtime:  $6.5  million  at  bro¬ 
kerage  operations;  $2.6  million  in  credit  card/sales  autho¬ 
rizations  (Contingency  Planning  Research). 

-Elaine  M.  Cummings 
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i<Ve  fixed  y©ur  ©rder-handling  preblero! 
We're  carrying  y©ur  c©mpetit©r 1 3  pr©duct3. 

Sincerely, 

Y©ur  Channels 


P.S.  They're  d©ing  business  ©n  the  Web. 


How  can  you  make  your  channels  make 
you  more  profitable? 

Make  it  easier  for  them  to  order  and  to 
track  orders.  Give  them  better  sales  tools, 
better  support,  and  speed  the  whole  thing 
up  via  the  Web. 

Make  them  happier. 

And  make  sure  you  do  it  before  your 
competition  does. 

We  can. 

We're  Asera.  We'd  like  to  introduce 
you  to  The  Asera  eService,"  the  e-business 
solution  that'll  do  for  all  your  distribution 
channels  what  those  efficiency  guys  did 
for  your  supply  chain.  We  call  it  demand 
chain  management — better,  faster,  smarter 
marketing,  selling,  and  customer  support. 


It's  not  a  big  software  package  you've 
got  to  spend  time  and  money  to  install, 
babysit  and  upgrade. 

With  the  Asera  eService,  you  activate 
just  the  features  you  need,  plug  into  the 
Web  and  start  using  the  system. 

You  get  a  comprehensive  e-business 
solution  that  will  make  your  channels  more 
effective.  And  we  make  it  simple  to 
configure  your  service  to  the  needs  of  each 
channel.  Personalized  product  lines,  pricing, 
marketing  and  sales  tools  help  your  sales 
channels  lead  with  the  best  you've  got — to 
stay  ahead  of  the  competition.  Online  order 
management  makes  it  faster,  cheaper  and 
easier  for  everyone  to  do  business  with 
you — so  they'll  come  back  for  more. 


Oh. 

A  couple  more  things.  We  can  make  it 
happen  in  90  days  or  less.  On  a  pay-for-use 
basis,  with  no  big  upfront  costs. 

You  read  that  right.  In  90  days  or  less. 

Visit  www.asera.com/report  or  call 
1-877-992-7372  to  get  The  Asera  Report — 
a  case  study  that  will  show  you  how  to 
use  the  Web  to  make  your  business  a  lot 
more  profitable. 

AseirY 

Accelerate  your  channels" 


They  said  it  couldn’t  be  done.  Having  an  intelligent  real-time  view  of  your  overall 
business.  But  Allstate,  Microsoft,  and  Sony  thought  it  possible.  They  discovered 
i-business,  a  software  solution  from  Information  Builders.  And  now  all  anyone 
is  saying  is  “incredible.”  Why?  Because  we  allow  them  to  immediately  integrate 
and  leverage  data  from  disparate  or  complex  systems  and  deliver  it  as  useable 
information  via  the  Web.  You  can  finally  share  accurate  information  across  your 
organization,  with  all  employees,  business  partners  and  customers  alike,  i-business 
puts  the  intelligence  in  e-business,  enabling  you  to  outperform  competitors  and 
become  a  market  leader.  Now  that’s  incredible. 

i-business  changes  everything 


Information 

Builders. 

www.informationbuilders.com/i-business  1.800.969.INFO 

©1999  Information  Builders,  Inc.  All  trademarks,  registered  marks  and  service 
marks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Compound  Interests 

An  e-commerce  startup  hopes  its  one-stop 
approach  to  selling  industrial  chemicals  is  a  hit 
with  customers 

BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS  AND  NICOLE  LEWIS 


UYING  AND  SELLING  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMI- 
cals  over  the  Internet  may  not  have  the  same 
cachet  as  buying  and  selling  books,  toys  or 
stocks,  but  that’s  not  hindering  the  ambitions 
of  e-Chemicals  Inc.  The  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.- 
based  company  believes  it  has  the  formula  to 
succeed  in  the  $10.3  billion  domestic  e-com- 
merce  market  of  petrochemicals,  which 
includes  industrial  chemicals. 

E-Chemicals  was  founded  in  1998  with  the  idea  of  uniting  the 
fragmented  chemicals  industry  into  a  single  electronic  market¬ 
place.  As  with  many  electronic  marketplaces,  e-Chemicals  sees 
itself  as  a  bridge  between  suppliers  selling  commodity  products 
and  buyers  on  the  lookout  for  competitive  prices  on  brand-name 
products  and  convenient  service. 

Within  the  domestic  market,  e-Chemicals  is  targeting  two  dis¬ 
tinct  groups  of  customers.  On  its  Web  site  ( www.e-chemicals . 
com),  buyers  can  browse  an  online  catalog  and  purchase  chem¬ 
icals  from  a  variety  of  manufacturers.  For  these  sales,  e-Chemicals 
purchases  the  chemicals  from  manufacturers  and  resells  them 
online.  For  larger,  corporate  customers,  e-Chemicals  offers  cus¬ 
tomized  procurement  services  aimed  at  streamlining  the  pur¬ 
chasing  process.  Procurement  customers  pay  fees  based  on  trans¬ 
actions.  “There’s  a  lot  of  redundancy  and  rework  in  the  supply 
chain,”  says  Brad  Fich,  e-Chemicals’  vice  president  of  market¬ 
ing.  “Our  goal  is  to  eliminate  as  many  steps  as  possible,  then  to 
automate  the  steps  that  are  left.” 

The  first  step  in  e-Chemicals’  formula  is  getting  suppliers  to 
list  their  products  in  its  online  searchable  catalog.  Since  its  first 
transaction  worth  several  thousand  dollars  in 
January,  e-Chemicals  has  added  suppliers, 
including  such  well-established  companies  1 
as  DuPont  Co.,  Elf  Atochem  North  Amer¬ 
ica  Inc.,  GE  Specialty  Chemicals  and  Huntsman 
Corp. 

For  these  suppliers,  the  main  reason  for  listing  products  with 
e-Chemicals  is  reach.  By  marketing  products  over  the  Internet, 


www.e-chemicals.com 


suppliers  can  cost-effectively  target  new, 
potential  customers  without  building 
and  maintaining  their  own  Web  sites  or 
setting  up  their  own  logistics  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  (E-Chemicals  ships  chemicals  to 
buyers  from  the  suppliers’  facilities.) 
Suppliers  can  list  their  products  on 
e-Chemicals’  Web  site  while  still  main¬ 
taining  and  updating  their  own  product 
information  such  as  price  and  availabil¬ 
ity.  While  aggressively  courting  large 
suppliers,  e-Chemicals  is  also  focusing 
its  attention  on  smaller  suppliers  that  do 
not  have  large  sales  or  technical  support 
staffs  to  assist  with  the  marketing  and 
sale  of  their  chemicals. 

Attracting  customers  is,  of  course,  a 
critical  component  of  e-Chemicals’ 
plans.  Given  the  nature  of  the  industrial 
chemicals  market,  Fich  believes  that 
e-Chemicals’  end-to-end  services  will 
resonate  with  customers.  “We  help  buy¬ 
ers  and  suppliers  find  each  other,  and 
then  we  handle  the  order  fulfillment  and 
the  financial  settlement,”  he  says. 

If  convenience  is  a  big  selling  point  for 
buyers,  e-Chemicals  may  be  onto  some¬ 
thing.  Instead  of  flipping  through  hard¬ 
copy  catalogs,  tracking  down 
product  specifications 
and  material  data 
safety  sheets,  and 
negotiating  price 
and  delivery  over  the 
phone,  buyers  can  turn  to  e-Chemicals 
to  search  an  aggregated  product  cata¬ 
log.  Buyers  have  free  access  to  the 
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The  hottest  Web  sites  adapt  and  change  with  blinding  speed. 
Constantly  giving  customers  new  reasons  to  check  in.  Check 
things  out.  Buy. 

It’s  the  dynamic  blending  of  content  and  commerce  that  builds 
excitement.  And  revenue. 

The  new  Open  Market  has  created  the  first  and  only  integrated 
set  of  content  and  commerce  applications  on  the  planet. 
Solutions  that  help  you  get  to  market  fast,  meet  your  customers’ 
demands  for  fresh,  personalized  information,  and  quickly  adapt 
to  changes  and  new  opportunities  in  the  marketplace. 


Find  out  why  industry  leaders  like  AOL,  Siemens,  Sony,  Lycos,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  Interactive,  The  New  York  Times,  RealNetworks,  and  France  Telecom  are 
already  zooming  ahead  with  Open  Market.  Visit  www.openmarket.com/speed  and 
download  our  white  paper,  "Web  Sites  at  the  Speed  of  Business." 


180PEN  MARKET 

THE  FUTURE  OF  BUSINESS™ 


e-Chemicals  catalog  and  can  quickly 
search  (by  product,  manufacturer  and 
use)  in  categories  ranging  from 
absorbents  to  zinc  chlorides.  Chemicals 
that  meet  search  requirements  are  listed 
according  to  price,  so  cost-conscious 
buyers  can  hone  in  on  the 
least  expensive  option. 
E-Chemicals’  online  order¬ 
ing  and  distribution  systems 
allow  customers  to  pur¬ 
chase  chemicals  and  make 
delivery  arrangements  from 
their  desktops.  E-Chemicals 
simplifies  paperwork  and  tracking  by 
consolidating  orders  from  multiple  sup¬ 
pliers  on  a  single  invoice. 

Big  Business 

By  most  accounts,  the  trend  toward 
business-to-business  e-commerce  is  still 


in  its  infancy  yet  growing  rapidly. 
Forrester  Research  Inc.,  a  Cambridge, 
Mass. -based  market  researcher,  projects 
an  overall  jump  in  business-to-business 
e-commerce  revenues  from  $43  billion 
in  1998  to  $1.3  trillion  in  2003.  The 


petrochemicals  industry — a  classifica¬ 
tion  that  includes  chemicals,  plastics  and 
petroleum — will  enjoy  a  healthy  slice  of 
the  business-to-business  segment; 
Forrester  predicts  petrochemicals  will 
see  e-commerce  revenues  explode  from 
$4.7  billion  in  1998 


to  $178.3  billion  in  2003. 

Such  predictions  bode  well  for  e- 
Chemicals,  a  startup  with  a  lineage  of 
veterans  from  the  chemical  and  supply 
chain  industries.  The  company’s 
cofounders  include  Alf  Sherk,  a  former 
manager  at  The  Dow 
Chemical  Co.;  Lome 
Darnell,  a  former  owner  of 
LogiCorp  Inc.,  a  Detroit- 
based  third-party  logistics 
company;  and  Yossi  Sheffi, 
director  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology’s  Center  for  Transportation 
Studies. 

The  Internet  Capital  Group,  a  Wayne, 
Pa. -based  holding  company  primarily 
involved  with  managing  and  operating 
a  network  of  business-to-business 
e-commerce  companies,  provided 
$11  million  in  startup  funds. 

Drawing  its  management  team  from 
well-known  industrial  chemical  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors,  including 
Dow  Chemical,  Union  Carbide  Corp. 
and  Ashland  Chemical  Co.,  and  using 
IBM  Global  Services  in  Schaumburg,  Ill., 
as  its  technology  consultant,  e-Chem- 
icals  first  set  about  building  a  Web  site 
and  developing  its  supply  chain  man¬ 
agement  systems.  To  that  end,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  linked  its  ordering  systems 
with  Yellow  Services  Inc.,  the  trans¬ 
portation  services  subsidiary  of  Yellow 
Corp.,  based  in  Overland  Park,  Kan. 


If  convenience  is  a  big  selling 
point  for  buyers,  e-Chemicals 
may  be  onto  something. 


Streamlined  Service 

According  to  Lich,  e-Chemicals’  catalog 
service  is  primarily  targeted  at  customers 
who  buy  chemicals  in  relatively  small 
volumes,  say  a  few  drums  at  a  time. 
These  buyers  typically  haven’t  estab¬ 
lished  relationships  with  suppliers,  nor 
are  they  in  a  position  to  negotiate  prices 
based  on  volume.  Once  these  buyers 
place  an  order  on  the  e-Chemicals  Web 
site,  it  is  sent  electronically  to  SunTrust 
Bank  in  Atlanta  for  credit  approval. 
When  the  order  is  approved,  it  is  routed 
automatically  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
shipping  information  is  automatically 
transmitted  to  Yellow  Services,  which 
handles  deliveries  and  tracks  ship¬ 
ments.  SunTrust  Bank  also  provides 
credit  approvals,  billing,  and  accounts 
payable  and  receivable  services. 

On  the  procurement  side,  e-Chem¬ 
icals  is  going  after  large  companies  that 
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have  multiple  plants  and  a  centralized 
supply  chain  or  procurement  depart¬ 
ment  for  purchasing  solvents  used 
to  manufacture  chemicals.  For  these 
companies,  e-Chemicals  has  created  cus¬ 
tom  catalog  pages  for  each  plant  based 
on  the  chemicals  they  are  authorized 
to  purchase  from  their  headquarters.  A 
procurement  buyer  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
for  example,  can  go  to  the  e-Chemicals 
Web  site  where  a  catalog  page  listing 
appropriate  products  already  exists.  To 
order  chemicals,  the  buyer  simply  has 
to  enter  quantities  on  the  list  and  press 
the  order  button. 

In  addition  to  helping  suppliers  cost- 
effectively  expand  their  reach,  e-Chem- 
icals  has  also  helped  some  save  money 
and  gain  market  share.  For  example,  Elf 
Atochem’s  Organic  Chemicals  business 
unit  in  Philadelphia  decided  to  supply 
e-Chemicals  with  the  solvent  dimethyl 
sulfoxide  to  expand  its  small  to  midsize 
customer  base,  says  Gerry  Franco,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  that  unit.  Specifically, 
Elf  Atochem  wanted  to  attract  potential 
buyers  such  as  researchers  and  chemists, 
who  use  the  solvent  when  developing 
new  products. 

“We  have  been  able  to  obtain  some 
new  customers  as  well  as  significantly 
build  our  volume  with  existing  cus¬ 
tomers,”  says  Franco.  “E-Chemicals  can 
handle  the  small  to  medium-size  cus¬ 
tomer  more  effectively  than  we  can,  and 
it  also  has  the  ability  to  consolidate  pur¬ 
chases,  which  could  lead  to  substantial 
cost  savings,”  he  adds. 

In  addition  to  assisting  with  sales, 
Franco  points  out  that  e-Chemicals  has 
helped  buyers  obtain  information  about 
Elf  Atochem’s  products  and  services.  ^ 
Like  other  companies  that  use  e-Chem- 
icals’  services,  Elf  Atochem’s  material 
safety  data  sheets,  technical  data  sheets 
and  technical  bulletins  are  posted  on  the 
Web  site  in  real-time.  “Customers  can 
access  product  information  24  hours  a 
day,”  Franco  adds. 

In  its  quest  to  further  round  out  its 
services,  e-Chemicals  has  also  launched 
an  auction  service  that  is  available 
through  its  Web  site.  At  one  event,  the 
reactive  chemical  Bisphenol  A  was  auc¬ 
tioned,  and  some  of  the  supplies  were 
bought  by  Pacific  Epoxy  Polymers  Inc., 
a  Richmond,  Mo. -based  company  that 
manufactures  and  supplies  epoxy  resin 
systems.  “It  was  a  good  price  for  us,” 


says  Barbara  Kuckhoff,  Pacific  Epoxy 
Polymers’  manager  of  special  projects. 
“The  purchase  of  the  Bisphenol  A  chem¬ 
ical  at  the  auction  was  at  least  1 0  percent 
below  the  price  that  we  would  typically 
buy  it  for,”  Kuckhoff  adds. 

More  Players 

Given  the  size  of  the  industrial  chemicals 
market  and  the  potential  of  business-to- 
business  e-commerce,  e-Chemicals  is  not 
the  only  game  in  town.  According  to 
Lich,  procurement  companies  such  as 
Ariba  Inc.  and  Commerce  One  Inc. 
could  steal  some  of  e-Chemicals’  thun¬ 


der,  although  not  in  a  big  way.  “We 
believe  the  complexities  and  challenges 
within  the  chemicals  industry  are  best 
addressed  by  vertical  competitors,”  he 
says.  One  such  vertical  competitor  is 
ChemConnect  Inc.  ( www.chemconnect . 
com )  in  San  Francisco.  Through  its  Web- 
based  World  Chemical  Exchange 
launched  in  July  1999,  ChemConnect 
“allows  buyers  and  sellers  to  connect  in 
real-time  with  each  other  and  negotiate 
deals  online,”  says  John  Beasley,  Chem- 
Connect’s  cofounder  and  CEO.  Unlike 
e-Chemicals,  ChemConnect  does  not 
take  title  of  any  chemicals  sold  through 
its  site,  nor  does  it  offer  integrated  logis¬ 
tics  as  part  of  its  service.  “We  connect 
buyers  and  sellers  globally  and  don’t 
play  in  the  transportation  end,”  Beasley 
says.  ChemConnect’s  customers,  he 
adds,  come  to  the  site  to  negotiate 
dynamic  prices;  most  already  have  their 
own  transportation  capabilities. 

With  backing  from  Andersen 
Consulting  (and  suppliers  Rohm  and 
Haas  Co.  and  Eastman  Chemical  Co.) 
and  $35  million  in  its  coffers,  Chem¬ 
Connect  poses  a  formidable  threat  to 
e-Chemicals.  By  focusing  on  the  global 
marketplace  and  not  just  the  domestic 
scene,  ChemConnect  believes  it  has  an 
edge  over  e-Chemicals.  In  addition,  says 
Beasley,  because  ChemConnect’s  ex¬ 


change  model  is  dictated  by  supply  and 
demand,  both  suppliers  and  buyers  will 
drive  the  site.  E-Chemicals’  catalog 
model,  which  is  driven  by  suppliers, 
won’t  cut  it  in  the  long  haul  because  buy¬ 
ers  want  dynamic  pricing,  says  Beasley. 

Naturally,  Lich  disagrees.  Both  sup¬ 
pliers  and  buyers  are  looking  to  simplify 
the  process  of  selling  and  distributing 
chemicals,  and  e-Chemicals  does  just 
that,  he  says.  In  addition,  e-Chemicals’ 
auctions  fulfill  buyers’  penchant  for 
dynamic  prices. 

Tim  Minahan,  a  director  in  the 
e-commerce  practice  at  Aberdeen  Group 


Inc.  in  Boston,  thinks  the  chemicals 
industry  is  big  enough  to  support  more 
than  one  model.  “Just  because  there’s  an 
exchange  for  new  ways  to  do  business 
doesn’t  mean  buyers  are  going  to  throw 
away  their  existing  suppliers,”  he  says. 
While  price  is  undoubtedly  important, 
other  factors  such  as  quality  and  avail¬ 
ability  affect  chemical  buying  decisions. 
In  the  future,  buyers  will  turn  to  the  pro¬ 
vider  that  can  best  fill  their  specific  needs 
at  a  given  point  in  time. 

Even  though  e-Chemicals  enjoys  a 
head  start  over  ChemConnect’s  World 
Chemical  Exchange,  Lich  knows  the 
battle  is  ongoing.  “Being  the  first  mover 
in  this  market  is  a  critical  advantage,” 
he  says.  “The  speed  at  which  you  do 
anything  is  so  important.” 

A  top  priority  is  adding  suppliers  to 
the  catalog,  which  in  turn  should  attract 
more  buyers  to  the  site.  Another  prior¬ 
ity  is  outfitting  the  site  with  enhanced 
and  new  content.  With  news  feeds  and 
market  reports  now  online,  e-Chemicals 
hopes  to  be  a  source  of  information  as 
well  as  chemicals.  EEI 


Senior  Editor  Megan  Santosus  can  be 
reached  at  santosus@cio.com.  Nicole 
Lewis  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Miami.  She  can  be  reached  via  e-mail 
at  nicolepm@email.msn.com. 


"Just  because  there's  an  exchange  for 
new  ways  to  do  business  doesn't  mean 
buyers  are  going  to  throw  away  their 
existing  suppliers." 

-Tim  Minahan,  director  of  e-commerce  practice,  Aberdeen  Group 
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BUT 

OPEN  MINDS 

SAW  THINGS 

DIFFERENTLY. 

It  simply  didn’t  exist  in  steel. 
An  open  marketplace  where 
buyers  and  sellers  could  initiate, 
negotiate,  and  consummate 
complex  business  deals.  Twenty- 
four  hours  a  day.  Anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Fortunately,  the  open  minds 
at  CSC  turned  e-STEEL’s  vision 
into  reality.  Together  we  designed 
and  built  a  uniquely  secure, 
global  e-market  that  streamlines 
transactions  for  trading  partners 
from  every  segment  of  the  steel 
industry.  That’s  why,  in  the  first 
month  alone,  200  companies 
joined  the  e-STEEL  Exchange. 

Transforming  an  established 
industry  demands  a  creative 
blend  of  business  insight 
and  technology  expertise.  We 
combine  e-Business  strategy  with 
innovative  execution  so  you  can 
win  in  the  new  economy.  And  in 
700  locations  around  the  world, 
our  54,000  open  minds  are 
ready  to  help  you  see  business 
from  a  new  perspective. 


www.csc.com/econsult 
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Intranet 
Marketing  101 
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Building  an  intranet  is  one  thing.  Getting 
people  to  use  it  is  another. 

BY  SCOTT  KIRSNER 

IN  EARLY  1995,  A  COLLEAGUE  AND  I  BUILT  AN  INTRANET  FOR 
our  employer,  a  small  management  consulting  firm.  The  term 
“intranet”  had  not  yet  been  coined,  but  our  goal  was  to  create  a 
Web  site  accessible  only  to  the  company’s  employees  around  the 
world.  Teaching  ourselves  HTML,  as  well  as  the  eccentricities  of 
pre-Netscape  server  software,  we  put  the  company  newsletter  online, 
along  with  photos  and  bios  of  all  the  principals. 

The  reaction  was  underwhelming.  Three  of  our  fellow  employees  vis¬ 
ited  the  intranet  primarily  to  see  how  their  photos  looked  in  digital  for¬ 
mat.  We  were  disappointed  that  all  the  time  and  energy  we’d  put  into 
the  intranet  project  had  so  little  impact  on  the  company. 

We  weren’t  alone  in  reaching  that  intranet  impasse,  but  we  hit  it 

sooner  than  most.  In  the  four  years  since, 
I’ve  heard  dozens  of  other 
intranet  developers  and 
corporate  communica¬ 
tions  staffers  complain 
that  the  resources 
they’ve  dedicated  to 
setting  up  and  main¬ 
taining  an  intranet 
haven’t  attracted  the 
amount  of  usage — or 
yielded  the  business 
results — that  they’d 
expected. 

The  remedy  for 
this  disappointment 
has  three  main  ele¬ 
ments: 

■  Intranets  must  be 
relevant  and  useful. 
“Most  companies 
design  their  intranets 
around  what  they 
want  employees  to 
know  rather  than  what 
employees  are  interested 
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in,”  says  Kendall  Whitehouse,  director 
of  advanced  technology  and  the  intra¬ 
net  administrator  at  the  Wharton  School 
of  Business  in  Philadelphia. 

■  Intranets  must  be  updated  at  lightning 
speed.  Employees  should  get  news  there 
first.  At  Fujitsu  Computer  Products  of 
America,  for  example,  salespeople  know 
they  can  find  out  about  competitors’ 
pricing  and  product  news  on  the 
intranet  before  finding  it  anywhere  else. 

■  Company  intranets  need  to  be  backed 
by  strong  internal  communication  pro¬ 
grams.  “The  development  part  is  easy,” 
says  Bob  Cohen,  chief  technology  offi¬ 
cer  at  Cap  Gemini  America  Inc.  in  New 
York  City.  He  has  produced  videos  and 
brochures  promoting  the  company’s 
Knowledge  Galaxy  intranet  and  sent 
employees  to  do  demos  at  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  30  U.S.  locations.  “The  success  of 
an  intranet  is  about  60  percent  commu¬ 
nication,  40  percent  technology.” 

I  spoke  with  a  number  of  people  who 
either  run  intranets  or  offer  intranet- 
related  products  and  services.  Here’s 
their  advice  on  making  your  intranet  an 
indispensable  resource. 

Relevance 

The  mistake  my  colleague  and  I  made  in 
building  our  consulting  intranet  was 
that  we  did  it  in  a  vacuum;  it  seemed  too 
difficult  to  get  our  coworkers  to  spend 
the  time  thinking  about  what  features 
would  be  most  valuable.  Everyone  I 
interviewed  for  this  column  said  that 
was  a  recipe  for  disaster.  “If  the  intranet 
is  built  by  your  constituents,  and  you’ve 
given  them  what  they  want,  you’ve 
increased  the  odds  they  will  embrace  it 
by  tenfold,”  says  Doug  May,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  for  Fujitsu’s 
Internet  sales  and  distribution  division 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.  “The  best  thing  to  do 
is  work  backward  from  your  customer.” 

At  Fujitsu,  that  meant  helping  the 
company’s  field  salespeople — who  sell 
storage  and  imaging  products — present 
customers  with  up-to-date  information. 
Online  selling  guides  let  the  reps  high¬ 
light  the  differences  between  a  Fujitsu 
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hard  drive  and  a  competitor’s,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  complete  with  detailed  specs. 
“Before,”  says  May,  “all  the  specs  were 
in  these  big  notebooks  that  would  just 
gather  dust  on  someone’s  credenza.” 

Ever  since  Whitehouse  began  plan¬ 
ning  Wharton’s  student  intranet,  affec¬ 
tionately  known  as  Spike,  he  has  invited 
input  from  the  students.  “Even  now, 
when  we’re  getting  ready  to  start  devel¬ 
oping  the  next  iteration,  we  show  them 
a  screen  shot  of  a  previous  version  and 
let  them  move  stuff  around  to  improve 
the  interface,”  he  says.  Students  can  also 
suggest  new  content  and  features. 

Wharton’s  5,000  students  depend  on 
Spike  for  the  school  calendar.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  some  processes  exist  only  on  the 
Web,  like  the  school’s  course  auction.  To 
get  into  to  a  popular,  oversubscribed 
class,  students  log  onto  Spike  and  bid  for 
a  spot  using  a  set  number  of  points.  The 
bids  are  handled  through  Spike,  and  stu¬ 
dents  check  the  site  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester  to  see  if  they’ve  gotten  into 
the  classes  they  wanted. 

Updates 

Intranet  developers  stress  that  fresh 
information  is  vital.  At  Sterling  Com¬ 
merce  Inc.,  a  software  company  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  Kevin  Sibbring  says  that 
the  intranet  “is  a  more  dynamic  envi¬ 
ronment  than  our  external  site.”  Sterling 
employees  can  check  the  site  to  learn 
about  industry  events,  recent  coverage 
of  Sterling  in  the  media,  market  analysis 
of  Sterling’s  stock  and  even  live  company 
updates  via  streaming  video  every  quar¬ 
ter.  “You  can  see  the  executives,  the 
PowerPoint  slides  and  do  interactive 
Q&A,”  says  Sibbring,  Sterling’s  director 
of  corporate  marketing.  “We  used' to  fly 
all  our  employees  to  Columbus  for  these 
meetings;  now  we’re  saving  upward  of 
$100,000  per  meeting  on  travel  costs.” 

At  Ketchum  public  relations  in  New 
York  City,  “We  treat  our  intranet  as  if  it 
were  a  journalistic  vehicle,”  says  John 
Kessling,  senior  vice  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  knowledge  strategies.  He’s  also 
executive  editor  of  the  Ketchum  Global 
Network,  with  an  editor  and  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor  reporting  to  him.  “We  change 
the  home  page  every  day.” 

As  a  result,  says  Kessling,  it’s  become 
a  habit  for  most  of  Ketchum’s  1 ,300 
employees  to  check  the  network  first 
thing  every  morning,  “just  like  they 


would  check  the  front  page  of  their  daily 
newspaper.” 

Kessling  is  also  broadening  the 
responsibility  for  keeping  the  network 
up  to  date.  “At  first,  we  had  to  go  out, 
call  the  offices,  act  as  reporters,”  he  says. 
“Now,  a  lot  of  offices  send  us  informa¬ 
tion  as  a  way  of  advertising  their  good 
works.” 

Others  say  that  keeping  a  site  fresh 
requires  giving  groups  a  way  to  publish 
content  on  their  own.  “We’re  moving  to 
decentralized  publishing,”  says  Tracy 
Beverly,  the  global  intranet  project  direc¬ 
tor  at  PricewaterhouseCoopers.  “So 
while  only  25  people  work  full  time  on 
the  intranet,  as  many  as  500  people  con¬ 
tribute  to  it.” 

Communication 

Not  surprisingly,  intranet  developers 
who  have  high-level  sponsorship  report 
much  higher  adoption  rates.  An  e-mail 
or  speech  by  the  CEO  introducing  the 
site  and  its  features  lends  tremendous 
credibility. 

Signs  and  posters  can  also  help  intro¬ 
duce  employees  to  a  new  intranet  (or 
simply  new  features).  Some  companies, 
like  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  network¬ 
ing  giant  3Com  Corp.,  send  weekly 
e-mails  embedded  with  links  to  let  read¬ 
ers  know  about  new  content  areas  and 
new  applications.  Fujitsu,  Cap  Gemini 
and  PricewaterhouseCoopers  have  all 
conducted  roadshows  to  teach  employ¬ 
ees  how  the  intranet  can  make  their 
work  lives  more  efficient.  “Each  depart¬ 
ment  had  a  different  priority  [for  what 
they  wanted  to  learn],”  says  Heather 
Corcoran,  director  of  corporate  com¬ 
munications  at  Fujitsu.  “So  we  modified 
the  presentation  for  each  group,  and 
took  them  to  their  killer  app.” 

Students  at  Wharton  encounter  Spike 
everywhere  they  turn.  During  their 
week-long  orientation,  they  attend  a 
“Spike  Fair,”  where  they  see  demos,  sign 
up  for  e-mail  accounts  and  pick  up  a 
CD-ROM  that  contains  a  customized 
Web  browser.  When  they  install  the 
browser,  it  creates  a  Spike  icon  on  the 
desktop  and  on  the  toolbar  in  Internet 
Explorer.  “They  get  in  the  habit  of  using 
[Spike]  as  their  launchpad,”  says 
Whitehouse.  “They  connect  first,  then 
double  click  the  Spike  icon.”  Even  when 
they’re  not  in  front  of  their  own 
machine,  students  run  into  “push”  ver¬ 


sions  of  Spike  on  every  computer  at 
Wharton’s  computer  lab  and  also  at 
kiosks  in  all  the  school’s  major  buildings. 

Ketchum’s  Kessling  has  held  contests 
to  get  employees  to  use  certain  parts  of 
the  intranet;  earlier  this  year,  if  you 
updated  your  personal  and  contact 
information,  you  were  entered  in  a  raf¬ 
fle.  The  prize?  Gift  certificates  to  Ama¬ 
zon.com,  of  course.  Participate  in  a  quiz 
on  the  Sterling  Commerce  intranet  and 
you  can  win  free  movie  tickets. 

Cohen  at  Cap  Gemini,  who  produces 
an  unending  stream  of  videos  about  new 
uses  for  the  company  intranet,  says  it’s 
important  that  all  the  promotion  and 
communication  not  come  from  a  single 
source.  “The  trick  is  to  get  other  people 
to  promote  it,”  he  explains.  “When  we 
built  an  application  for  human  resources, 
they  sent  a  broadcast  e-mail  espousing 
how  phenomenal  it  was.  If  I  had  sent  a 
message  saying,  ‘Look  at  this  great  thing 
we  did  for  HR,’  no  one  would  have 
looked  at  it.  Instead,  we  started  getting 
e-mails  from  other  departments,  asking 
if  we’d  develop  applications  for  them.” 

Gauging  Success 

Serious  intranet  developers  tend  to  cre¬ 
ate  quantitative  and  qualitative  measures 
for  success.  Most  track  the  percentage 
of  employees  who  use  the  intranet.  Ster¬ 
ling  Commerce  claims  that  88  percent 
of  employees  visit  at  least  once  daily; 
Ketchum  says  more  than  half  of  its 
employees  do.  3Com  Employee  Com¬ 
munications  Manager  Monica  Oestreich 
suggests  another  measure:  “We  track  the 
top  10  content  categories  by  visit.  We 
want  to  know  what’s  being  used,  what’s 
not  being  used.  If  it’s  not  being  used,  we 
expire  it  and  see  what  else  we  can  do.” 

Softer  measures  look  at  whether  the 
intranet  is  improving  the  quality  of  the 
workplace — as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
work.  “If  we’ve  got  success  stories  about 
winning  clients  and  linking  global  teams, 
then  that’s  where  the  real  value  lies,” 
says  Beverly  at  PricewaterhouseCoopers. 
“Our  goal  is  to  be  so  integrated  into  our 
professionals’  lives  that  people  are  there 
every  day — it’s  not  just  a  tool;  it’s  how 
they  live  and  work.”  HEl 


Boston-based  writer  Scott  Kirsner  also 
contributes  to  Fast  Company,  Wired  and 
Boston  Magazine.  He  can  be  reached  at 
kirsner@att.net. 
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A  practical  guide  to  rights  in  Internet  content 


BY  LIAM  B.  L  AVERY 


Not  long  ago,  a  relatively  small  number  of  spe- 
cialized  people  at  mass  media  outlets  controlled  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  text,  photos  and  other  interesting  content.  These 
gatekeepers  were  well  versed  in  the  arcane  rules  of  rights 
clearance,  and  they  knew  when  and  how  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission  to  publish.  Today,  the  World  Wide  Web  gives  nearly  everyone 
the  opportunity  to  publish  at  minimal  expense,  with  minimal  training. 
With  the  prevalence  of  cut-and-paste  technology,  people  are  empow¬ 
ered  to  publish  but  often  do  not  understand  the  legal  issues  and  ramifi¬ 
cations  inherent  in  publishing.  In  years  past,  Internet  usage  was  periph¬ 
eral  to  most  rights  holders,  allowing  copyright  and  other  violations  to 
go  without  penalty,  whereas  now  rights  holders  are  regularly  polic¬ 
ing  the  Web  for  infringement.  Fortunately,  the 
basics  of  content  rights  clearance 
are  not  all  that  complicated. 

Photos 

Photographic  images  can  involve 
rights  at  many  levels.  The  photog¬ 
rapher  holds  a  copyright  in  the 
photograph  itself,  so  a  publisher 
must  have  a  license  or  a  transfer 
of  ownership  from  the  copyright 
holder  to  publish  the  photo. 

Photographers  may  license  rights 
themselves,  or  they  may  assign  or 
license  rights  to  a  third-party  distri¬ 
bution  agency,  such  as  Reuters  or  the 
Corbis  photo  library.  A  license  from 
one  of  these  sources  could  cover  a  sin¬ 
gle  publication  in  a  single  geographic 
area  or  could  provide  a  worldwide 
license  to  publish  in  any  media,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  nature  of  the  license  and  the 

fee  required.  Be  aware  that  a  license  that  permits  publication  of  a  photo 
on  a  company  brochure  may  not  cover  the  use  of  the  same  photo  on 
the  company’s  Web  site.  The  language  of  the  license  should  be  reviewed 
carefully  to  confirm  its  scope. 

Photographs  can  also  involve  rights  at  the  level  of  the  subject  of  the 
photograph.  If  a  photo  contains  a  recognizable  work  of  art,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  photo  will  need  to  get  permission  from  the  artwork’s  copy¬ 
right  holder.  Similarly,  if  the  photo  contains  a  person,  the  publisher  will 
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need  a  release  of  the  right  of  publicity  or 
right  of  privacy  from  the  subject.  Finally, 
if  the  subject  of  the  photo  contains  a 
trademark,  the  publisher  may  need  to 
obtain  a  trademark  license  if  the  image 
is  to  be  used  in  a  commercial  setting.  An 
exception  to  these  rules  may  exist  when 
a  photo  is  used  for  educational  and 
news  purposes,  pursuant  to  the  fair  use 
doctrine  discussed  later  in  this  article. 
But  very  often,  publishing  photographs 
may  require  many  levels  of  clearances. 
If,  for  example,  you  want  to  use  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  a  painting  of  Elvis  Presley 
drinking  a  Coke,  you  will  need  to  allow 
yourself  plenty  of  time  to  obtain  the  rel¬ 
evant  permissions. 

Sound 

Audio  recordings  involve  rights  at  mul¬ 
tiple  levels,  much  like  photographs.  A 
musical  recording  may  involve 
not  only  a  copyright  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  made  the  recording 
but  also  the  copyright  of  the 
composer  and  even  the  lyri¬ 
cist.  Fortunately,  various 
rights  clearinghouses  can 
help  track  down  the  relevant 
permissions. 

For  sound  contained  on 
a  compact  disc  or  other 
mass-published  recording, 
the  record  company  will 
typically  hold  the  copy¬ 
right  in  the  sound  record¬ 
ing  itself,  taking  an 
assignment  of  the  per¬ 
former’s  rights  in  return 
for  giving  the  performer 
a  share  of  the  royalty. 
A  composers’  group, 
such  as  the  American  Society  of 
Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers 
(ASCAP)  or  Broadcast  Music  Inc.  (BMI) 
in  the  United  States,  often  has  the 
authority  to  license  a  public  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  underlying  musical  com¬ 
position.  The  rights  required  depend  on 
the  type  of  Internet  publication  planned. 
A  publisher  providing  a  subscription- 
only  music  service  will  require  different 
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Before  you  go  off 


And  you  thought  Y2K  was  a  headache! 

It’s  nothing  compared  to  the  global 
shortage  of  qualified  IT  professionals. 
Yet,  here  you  are  with  more  and  more 
demands  being  made  on  your  systems, 
budget  and  resources.  It’s  enough  to 
send  you  off  the  deep  end. 

Well,  hold  on.  There’s  a  solution. 
Offshore  outsourcing.  More  precisely, 
SVI  America. 

SVI  America,  an  American  company 
with  its  roots  in  the  Philippines, 
combines  onshore  partnership  with 
offshore  affordability. 


We’re  talking  about  partnership. 

Not  just  bodies  in  front  of  monitors. 


♦ 


Drawing  on  the  resources  and  talent 
of  one  of  the  most  experienced 
offshore  development  centers  in  the 
world,  your  local,  on-site  SVI  team 
can  tackle  your  most  complex 
application-related  projects. 


AMERICA 

The  Offshore  Outsourcing  Experts 

6201  Fairview  Road,  Suite  200  •  Charlotte,  NC  28210 
www.  sviamerica.  com  •  info@sviamerica.com 

1-888-244-2591 


Legacy  Systems,  E-commerce,  Oracle 
Financials,  and  SAP  are  just  a  few  of 
SVTs  specialties.  At  SVI  America,  we 
know  what  we’re  talking  about  and 
we  speak  your  language  at  every  level 
of  engagement!  Just  ask  any  of  our 
Fortune  500  clients.  They’ll  tell  you 
how  well  we  work  and  how  much 
they’re  saving. 

SVI  America  makes  sense.  After  all,  few 
countries  are  as  close  to  America  in  its 
values,  language  and  business  approach 
as  the  Philippines. 

It’s  your  call.  So,  before  you  go  over 
the  edge,  contact  SVI  America. 


System  Maintenance  ♦  System  Conversion  ♦  Application  Development  ♦  System  Integration  ♦  Professional  Services  ♦  Data  Management  ♦ 


GRAY  MATTERS 


rights  from  someone  who  simply  wants 
to  use  a  single  song  whenever  an  end 
user  accesses  his  or  her  home  page. 
Organizations  that  grant  permission  are 
typically  very  sophisticated  about  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  various  channels  of 
distribution.  Therefore,  a  publisher  who 
has  licensed  a  song  for  a  radio  commer¬ 
cial  should  not  assume  that  the  radio 
license  will  cover  Web  site  use. 

A  publisher  who  commissions  an 
audio  recording  may  run  into  dif¬ 
ferent  rights  issues.  If  the  American 
Federation  of  Television  and  Radio 
Artists  (AFTRA)  or  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild  (SAG)  union  talent  is 
used  to  perform  the  voice-over  for 
an  audio  recording,  the  publisher 
will  have  to  pay  the  talent  at  union 
rates  for  each  distribution  channel. 
Again,  paying  once  for  use  on  tele¬ 
vision  or  radio  will  generally  not  permit 
usage  on  a  Web  site;  additional  pay¬ 
ments  will  likely  be  necessary. 

Text 

The  original  author  of  a  textual  work 
holds  the  exclusive  right  to  publish  the 
work,  so  a  publisher  looking  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  text  will  need  permission  from 
the  author  or  his  or  her  publisher.  With 
an  original  written  work,  the  rights 
clearance  may  stop  there,  but  maybe 
not.  If  the  subject  of  the  work  raises 
other  rights,  the  publisher  may  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  additional  clearance. 
For  example,  if  the  document  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  works  of  others  (such  as 
a  collection  of  short  stories),  permission 
may  be  required  from  each  author 
involved. 

Software 

The  Web  is  full  of  software  applets  that 
entertain  and  attract  end  users.  A  Web 
site  may  have  moving  advertisements, 
revolving  photo  displays  or  an  auto¬ 
mated  counter  of  the  number  of  users 
who  have  accessed  the  page.  A  techno¬ 
logically  capable  Web  site  builder  can 
easily  copy  these  applets  and  insert  them 
in  a  new  Web  page,  but  of  course  the 
author  of  the  applet  must  give  permis¬ 
sion  to  make  such  use  legal. 

Software,  including  Java  or  ActiveX 
applets,  is  protected  by  copyright,  just 
like  a  photograph.  Developers  (or  their 
employers)  hold  the  exclusive  rights  to 
copy,  distribute  and  display  applets. 


Thus,  a  copyright  license  is  required  for 
any  such  use.  Also,  just  like  a  photo¬ 
graph,  there  may  be  other  rights  in  con¬ 
tent  incorporated  into  the  software  that 
require  clearance.  An  applet  that  runs 
a  slide  show  requires  rights  in  each 
image  included  in  the  slide  show  as  well 
as  possibly  the  subject  matter  of  the 
images. 

Before  copying  software  from  another 
Web  site,  a  publisher  should  check  for 


If  you  want  to  rely  on 
fair  use  when  copying 
content,  you  should  talk 
to  an  attorney. 

any  end-user  license  agreement  or  Web 
site  terms  and  conditions  that  set  forth 
the  permitted  use  of  the  software. 
Frequently,  a  Web  site  will  explicitly 
state  what  can  and  cannot  be  done  with 
software  on  the  site.  Any  use  in  violation 
of  the  stated  terms  could  give  rise  to  a 
contract  and/or  copyright  suit. 

Fair  Use 

Frequently,  publishers  declare  that  the 
First  Amendment  permits  them  to  use 
freely  any  content  available  for  their 
Web  sites.  In  fact,  U.S.  copyright  law 
does  provide  some  relief  in  the  fair  use 
doctrine.  However,  the  fair  use  doc¬ 
trine  is  subtle  and  frequently  misap¬ 
plied.  If  you  want  to  rely  on  fair  use 
when  copying  content  from  another 
source,  you  should  talk  to  an  attorney 
or  an  editor  experienced  in  the  exercise 
of  fair  use. 

Section  107  of  the  Copyright  Act  lists 
four  factors  to  be  considered  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  a  use  made  of  a  work  in 
a  particular  case  is  fair: 

■  The  purpose  and  character  of  the  use, 
including  whether  such  use  is  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  or  is  for  nonprofit  edu¬ 
cational  purposes. 

■  The  nature  of  the  copyrighted  work. 

■  The  amount  and  substantiality  of  the 
portion  used  in  relation  to  the  copy¬ 
righted  work  as  a  whole. 

■  The  effect  of  the  use  upon  the  poten¬ 
tial  market  for  or  value  of  the  copy¬ 
righted  work. 


Flow  these  factors  apply  varies  from 
situation  to  situation.  Generally,  fair 
use  protects  noncommercial,  edu¬ 
cational  or  journalistic  use  of  content. 
Perhaps  the  bottom  line  is  whether  the 
claimed  use  takes  away  from  the  copy¬ 
right  holder’s  potential  licensing 
market. 

Technological  Alternatives 

The  World  Wide  Web  provides  a 
built-in  solution  to  circumvent  the 
hassle  of  rights  clearance — hyper¬ 
text  links.  Instead  of  having  to 
copy  and  distribute  the  content 
itself,  a  Web  publisher  can  link  to 
the  original  source  of  content  if  it 
is  available  on  the  Internet.  These 
links  may  cause  some  design 
problems  because  the  user  must 
take  some  action  before  he  or  she 
can  access  the  other  content.  Still,  in 
many  circumstances,  this  may  be  eas¬ 
ier  than  securing  a  license  to  republish 
the  material.  It  has  been  argued,  for 
example,  by  Ticketmaster  Corp.  in  its 
suit  against  Microsoft  Corp.  last  year 
that  a  publisher  cannot  create  a  link  to 
another  site  without  the  target  site’s 
permission.  However,  no  U.S.  court  has 
reached  that  conclusion  to  date,  and 
most  expert  legal  commentators  dis¬ 
agree  with  Ticketmaster,  concluding 
that  Web  sites  can  freely  link  to  other 
sites. 

In  closing,  the  Web  is  falling  into  line 
with  other  mass  media  in  terms  of  the 
rules  that  apply  to  content  usage. 
Generally  speaking,  clearances  for  con¬ 
tent  should  be  sought  through  licenses 
that  grant  permission  specific  to  Web 
site  publication.  Recognizing  the  rela¬ 
tive  complexity  of  rights  in  some 
works,  it  is  important  to  determine  if 
the  person  granting  the  primary  license 
is  authorized  to  give  permission  on 
behalf  of  all  of  the  writers,  artists, 
developers  and  subjects  involved.  As 
with  any  legal  agreement,  be  sure  to 
obtain  the  specific  terms  and  conditions 
in  writing. 


Liam  B.  Lavery  is  an  attorney  in  the 
Seattle  office  of  Preston  Gates  &  Ellis 
LLP,  the  largest  technology  law  firm  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  He  can  be 
reached  at  liaml@prestongates.com,  or 
visit  the  firm’s  Web  site  at  www. 
prestongates.com. 
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Introducing  the  new  standard  in  scanners.  In  fact,  the  DR  5080C  and  DR  5020  from  Canon  are  so  advanced 
and  comprehensive,  that  calling  them  scanners  stretches  the  very  boundaries  of  the  word. 


■  ANVWAI! 


For  more  information,  call  i-soo-ok-canon,  or  visit  us  at  www.usa.canon.com. 
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FUJI  RBPIII 


the  Ghost  of 

Christmas 

Past 


In  preparing  for  the  busiest  online  holiday  shopping 
season  ever ;  e-retailers  have  visions  of  record  sales — and 
nightmares  about  repeating  last  year’s  mistakes 

By  Anne  Stuart 

Hear  that?”  Walt  Mulvey,  COO  of  Cameraworld.com 
LLC,  asks  apologetically  about  the  rapping,  thumping  and 
scraping  noises  drifting  down  the  telephone  wires  from  his  com¬ 
pany’s  headquarters  in  Portland,  Ore.  It’s  not  some  moralistic 

spirit  come  to  haunt  Ebenezer 


Reader  ROI 

THE  LAST  HOLIDAY  SHOPPING 

season  of  the  millennium  is  here. 

Read  this  story  to  find  out 

►  What  lessons  online  retailers 
learned  from  last  year's 
mistakes 

►  How  online  retailers  are  using 
technology  to  deal  with 
increasingly  sophisticated 
customers 

►  When  outsourcing  order 
fulfillment  makes  the  most 
sense 


Scrooge  but  a  construction 
crew.  “They’re  tearing  out  some 
walls  to  make  room  for  more 
salespeople,”  Mulvey  says. 
Less  ear-splitting  but  just  as 
critical  for  the  coming  holiday 
season  is  the  camera  and  elec¬ 
tronics  retailer’s  overhaul  of 
its  Web  site.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time,  Cameraworld.com 
customers  will  find  an  online 
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Last  year  was  chaos,"  says  Walt  Mulvey, 
COO  ofCameraworld.com.  "This  year, 
it's  planned  chaos." 


RDPfll  o  11 


RDPli 


Lands'  End  has  added  online^ 
tools  fo  improve  the  customer 
experience,  says  Billfeass,  vice 
president  of  e-commerce.-  - 
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OrderWizard  to  help  them  put  together 
the  perfect  camera  package  for  that  spe¬ 
cial  someone.  And  if  the  wizard  can’t 
help,  visitors  can  click  a  Push  to  Talk  but¬ 
ton,  connecting  them  instantly  to  one  of 
those  recently  hired  salespeople  without 
going  offline  or  picking  up  the  telephone. 

Cameraworld’s  aggressive  offline 
and  online  expansion  is  as  good  a 
metaphor  as  any  for  the  1999  holiday 
season,  in  which  retailers,  analysts  and 
customers  expect  online  sales  to  shat¬ 
ter  all  records.  About  100  million 
Americans  will  be  online  by  the  end  of 
1999,  up  from  roughly  80  million  a 
year  ago.  And,  depending  on  whose 
estimates  you  believe,  they’ll  at  least 
double  or  triple  their  1998  holiday 
spending.  Online  shoppers  will  spend 
about  $6  billion  on  gifts  during 
November  and  December  this  year,  up 
from  $3.1  billion  during  the  same  two 
months  in  1998,  according  to  the  New 
York  City-based  Internet  research  firm 
Jupiter  Communications  Inc.  That’s  a 
conservative  estimate,  according  to 
Harris  Interactive,  a  market  research 
company  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  forecast¬ 
ing  that  1999  online  holiday  purchas¬ 
es  will  hit  about  $9.5  billion. 

“I  think  any  of  the  predictions  are 
going  to  fall  way  short  of  reality,”  says 
Mulvey,  who  bought  the  then  20-year- 
old  brick-and-mortar  Cameraworld 
store  and  catalog  company  in  1997  and 
launched  an  e-commerce  Web  site  the 
following  year.  But  Mulvey  and  other 
online  retailers — both  newcomers  and 
veterans,  online-only  companies  as  well 
as  the  online  extensions  of  brick-and- 
mortar  brand  names — insist  they  can 
handle  the  hordes.  “We’re  going  to  be 
ready  this  year,”  promises  >  Carl 
Rosendorf,  senior  vice  president  of  New 
York  City-based  Barnesandnoble.com 
LLC,  which  was  among  many  major 
retailers  that  struggled  to  serve  unprece¬ 
dented  numbers  of  users  at  the  height  of 
last  year’s  shopping  season.  “Our  site 
will  be  primed  for  the  traffic,”  he  says. 

Mulvey  sums  it  up  this  way:  “Last  year  was  chaos.  This  year, 
it’s  planned  chaos.” 

Nobody  who  survived  the  1998  holiday  season  online  could 
accuse  Mulvey  of  hyperbole.  Demand  hit  like  a  hurricane, 
washing  over  even  the  most  optimistic  e-business  forecasts  of 
$2  billion  or  so.  “Nobody  expected  what  happened  last  year,” 
says  Bill  Bass,  vice  president  of  e-commerce  for  Lands’  End 
Inc.  of  Dodgeville,  Wis.,  which  did  about  $24  million  in  online 
business  during  the  holiday  season,  even  though  its  Web  site 


at  the  time  offered  only  a  tiny  sampling  of  its  catalog  mer¬ 
chandise.  Online  since  1995,  the  catalog  company’s  systems 
stayed  up  all  season.  But  many  others  bogged  down  or  crashed 
under  the  tidal  waves  of  customers  and  would-be  customers 
who  might  have  purchased  something  had  they  been  able  to 
access  the  sites. 

Other  common  headaches  for  e-customers  last  year  included 
sluggish  performance,  order  forms  that  didn’t  work,  shoddy 
customer  service  and  maddeningly  mysterious  procedures  for 
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Top  Characteristics 
Influencing  Customers' 
Return  to  E-Commerce  Sites 


Best  price:  98.1  percent 

Timely  order  fulfillment:  96.2  percent 

High  security:  94.9  percent 

E-mail  confirmation  of  order:  91.1  percent 

Order-tracking  capability:  89.7  percent 

Wide  selection  of  merchandise:  89.4  percent 

Responsiveness  to  phone  or  e-mail  help  requests: 

88.3  percent 

No  sales  tax:  88  percent 

Easy-to-understand  terms  and  conditions: 

87.7  percent 

Frequent  buyer/user  discounts:  84.6  percent 
24/7  customer  service:  82.6  percent 
Easy  access  to  information  on  purchase-related 
questions:  82.5  percent 
Delivery  options:  80  percent 


>OURCE:  SURVEY  OF  1 .197  INTERNET  USERS  CONDUCTED  BY  NET  EFFECT  SYSTEMS 


Shopping 
by  the  Numbers 


The  amount  of  1999  holiday  shopping  to 
be  done  online 
All  of  it:  0.7  percent 

75  to  99  percent:  1 1 .9  percent 
50  to  74  percent:  32.6  percent 
25  to  49  percent:  38.3  percent 
1  to  24  percent:  16.5  percent 


Percentage  of  retailers  selling  or  planning 
to  sell  online 
1997:  34  percent 
1 998:  76  percent 


returns  and  exchanges.  Many  customers  complained  about  items 
that  arrived  late,  went  to  gift-givers  instead  of  intended  recipients, 
never  showed  up  at  all — or  showed  up  too  many  times.  Mark  Doll, 
national  director  of  e-commerce  at  Ernst  &  Young  LLP  in  New 
York  City,  said  he  placed  a  single  order  with  an  online  retailer — 
he  won’t  reveal  its  identity — and  received  the  product  five  times. 
Returns  could  be  nightmarish.  “Getting  a  refund  at  Target  or 
Circuit  City  usually  takes  about  20  minutes,”  writer  Ric  Manning 
groused  in  The  (Louisville,  Ky.)  Courier-Journal  about  returning 


Online  sales  as  percentage  of  overall 
retailer  revenue 

Fiscal  1999: 1  percent 

Fiscal  2001:  9  percent  (projected) 

SOURCE:  THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  ERNST  &  YOUNG  INTERNET  SHOPPING  STUDY,"  1999: 
SURVEY  OF  4 1  MAJOR  U.S.  RETAILERS 
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a  duplicate  CD  player  that  showed  up  in  a  plain  box  with  no 
packing  slip  or  return  instructions.  “Getting  a  refund  from  this 
online  merchant  took  almost  two  months.” 

Ramping  Up 

E-retailers  are  striving  to  solve  these  problems  this  time  around 
by  adding  servers  and  staffers,  streamlining  order  forms,  beef¬ 
ing  up  inventory  capability,  integrating  live  help  with  online 
catalogs  and  promising  painless  returns  (see  “Stocking 
Stuffers,”  Page  53). 

The  experience  last  year  at  BrainPlay.com  was  typical. 
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While  the  online  toy  retailer  managed  to  fill  orders  for  the  hol¬ 
iday,  it  meant  having  every  employee  in  its  Denver  headquar¬ 
ters  pack  orders  or  field  customer  telephone  calls.  “Everybody 
worked  16  to  18  hours  a  day”  in  December,  recalls  Srikant 
Srinivasan,  CEO  and  founder  of  the  company,  which  entered 
into  a  joint  venture  in  mid-1999  with  Consolidated  Stores 
Corp.  (parent  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. -based  retailer  KB  Toys  Inc.) 
to  launch  KBkids.com  LLC.  “We  spent  the  last  seven  or  eight 
months  making  sure  we  don’t  end  up  in  the  same  place  again 
this  year.”  In  an  effort  to  streamline  distribution  and  central¬ 
ize  order  fulfillment,  KBkids.com  utilizes  direct  marketer 
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Liebert  Representative  Jeff  Price  of  CDP,  Inc 
worked  closely  with  Joel  Komater  of  Fiserv, 
one  of  the  largest  data  processing  firms  serving  the  financial  industry,  to 
configure  a  total  protection  system  using  Liebert's  extensive  product  line. 


or  SUPER  STRENGTH . . . 


...but  when  it  comes  to  system 
availability,  his  power  will  defend 
you  from  the  evils  of  downtime. 

Today,  system  downtime  means  (1)  the  business  grinds  to 
a  halt,  and  (2)  it's  your  fault.  Modern  businesses  demand 
maximum  system  availability.  That's  why  you  need  Liebert 
Representatives  and  UPS  products. 

Liebert  Representatives  are  experts  in  system  protection. 
Their  backgrounds,  training  and  experience  help  them 
quickly  diagnose  and  solve  your  problems. 

And  Liebert  UPSs  deliver  the  same  commercial-grade 
reliability  as  the  rest  of  our  extensive  product  line.  It's  the 
result  of  30+  years  of  providing  cutting-edge  protection 
to  some  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  world. 

When  you  buy  from  a  Liebert  Representative,  you're 
buying  quality  products  from  a  knowledgeable  expert. 

He  has  the  products  and  the  experience  to  make  your 
systems  invincible,  24/7. 


See  us  at  Networld  +  Interop  Atlanta- 
Booth  #1438 

www.dp3.liebert.com 

To  learn  how  Liebert  can  help  you  maximize  system  availability. 


j 


Liebert* 

KEEPING  BUSINESS  IN  BUSINESS. 


800-877-9222  dept.  DP3  www.dp3.liebert.com  info@liebert.com 
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www.akamai.com 


Peak  Performance 

far  Web-centric  business 


Amazing  Web  sites  need  more  than  static  content  and  a  shopping  cart  to  attract  attention.  Internet  users 
want  more.  To  be  outstanding,  Web  sites  need  robust  content  with  animation,  graphics,  streaming  media 
and  interactivity.  And  more  importantly,  they  must  deliver  it  fast.  That  takes  performance.  Dynamic 
performance  that  comes  from  revolutionary  Web  content  and  applications  delivery.  Without  limits, 
constraints  or  excuses.  At  Akamai,  we're  fundamentally  changing  the  Internet  through  our  technology 
innovations  that  deliver  a  better  Web  experience.  With  Akamai,  dull 
content  and  waiting  are  things  of  the  past.  The  only  limit  is  - 
your  imagination.  And  to  be  at  your  peak  in  the 
online  world,  that's  the  only  way  to  perform. 

Get  Akamaized  today. 

Call  toll  free  in  the  US:  I  -877-4-AKAMAI 
or  617-250-3000 


Akamai 


Delivering  a  Better  Internet 


Senior  Vice  President  Chris  McCann 
hopes  more  inventory  and 
streamlined  deliveries  will  keep 
1  -800-flowers.com  in  bloom. 


Hanover  Direct  Inc.’s  750,000-square-foot  Keystone 
Fulfillment  facility  in  Virginia,  which  offers  50  to  75  times  the 
inventory  capacity  the  company  had  in  1998.  Now,  Srinivasan 
says,  KBkids.com  can  offer  five  times  as  many  toys  as  shop¬ 
pers  will  find  in  any  single  KB  Toys  store. 

Send.com,  which  offers  high-end  gifts  such  as  fine  wines 
and  gourmet  foods,  switched  its  emphasis  from  telephone- 
based  sales  to  e-commerce  during  the  height  of  the  1998  hol¬ 
iday  shopping  season.  “We  turned  it  on  and  hung  on  through 


Christmas”  with  10  employees  and  a  single  server,  says 
founder  and  CEO  Mike  Lannon.  (If  Send.com  had  any  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  switching  channels,  it  was  dispelled  when 
the  company  filled  four  online  orders  for  its  top-priced  item, 
a  $750  Ultimate  Wine  of  the  Month  package.  Send.com, 
which  had  then  been  doing  telephone  sales  for  a  year,  had 
never  before  sold  even  one  such  item.) 

This  year,  the  Waltham,  Mass. -based  company  has  grown 
to  100  employees  and  added  20  times  the  server  capacity  as 
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well  as  increased  its  national  network  of  wine  and  food  pro¬ 
viders.  Barnesandnoble.com,  meanwhile,  has  installed  a  sys¬ 
tem  capable  of  handling  40  percent  more  traffic  than  the  retailer 
experienced  last  year,  with  two  redundant  backup  systems. 

Others  are  working  to  improve  customer  service  through 
strategic  acquisitions  or  partnerships.  Westbury,  N.Y.-based 
online  florist  1-800-flowers. com  says  it  fulfilled  all  its  Web- 
based  orders  for  traditional  holiday  items  such  as  poinsettias 
and  pine-trimmed  centerpieces  in  plenty  of  time  last  year.  But 
when  it  came  to  nonfloral  product  offerings  such  as  gift  bas¬ 
kets,  candles,  gourmet  foods  and  home  decorations,  “we  were 
not  prepared  for  what  the  Web  wrought,”  acknowledges 
Senior  Vice  President  Chris  McCann.  “We  sold  out  about  two 
weeks  before  Christmas.” 

In  April  1999, 1-800-flowers.com  acquired  Plow  &  Hearth 
Co.,  adding  the  venerable  catalog  company’s  distribution  net¬ 
work — including  a  150,000-square-foot  warehouse — to  its 
own  holdings.  A  month  later,  in  what  McCann  describes  as  a 
dress  rehearsal  for  the  coming  holiday  season,  1-800-flow- 
ers.com  recorded  its  busiest  sales  period  ever,  just  before 
Mother’s  Day.  This  time,  the  company  met  demand.  It  has 
since  doubled  inventory  space  and  added  a  supplier  extranet 
to  further  streamline  deliveries.  Barnesandnoble.com  also 
opened  additional  regional  warehouses  and  boosted  its  dis¬ 
tribution  systems’  capacity,  Rosendorf  says.  That  will  allow 
the  bookseller  to  offer  10  times  as  many  products  online  in 
1999  as  it  did  in  1998.  Merchandise  includes  750,000  book 
titles  in  stock  and  thousands  of  music  CDs  and  software  titles. 

In  addition,  the  bookseller  did  “a  tremendous  amount  of 
research  with  our  customers,”  Rosendorf  says.  “Once  we’d 
figured  out  the  decision  points,  we  began  organizing  ourselves 
around  that.”  Like  many  other  companies,  Barnesand 
noble.com  has  added  round-the-clock  customer  service  (pre¬ 
viously,  it  was  closed  on  Sundays);  the  bookseller  also  launched 
an  interactive  telephone  voice-response  system  and  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  check  and  manage  accounts  online.  “Last  year,  if  you 
didn’t  know  whether  your  order  had  been  shipped  yet,  you 
had  to  call  [to  check],”  Rosendorf  says. 

Shoppers  complained  that  many  sites  wouldn’t  tell  them 
when  an  item  was  out  of  stock  until  after  they’d  gone  through 
the  order  process.  Now,  Bass  says,  when  Lands’  End  runs  out 
of  a  particular  item,  it  automatically  disappears  from  the  site. 
Lands’  End,  like  Cameraworld.com  and  other  companies,  will 
also  offer  real-time  help  live  over  the  Web;  customers  simply 
click  to  connect  to  a  human  voice  that  says,  for  example, 
“Hello.  This  is  Karen  at  Lands’  End  Live.  How  may  I  help  you 
shop  our  Web  site?”  In  September,  Lands’  End  also  introduced 
Shop  With  a  Friend,  allowing  two  people  to  shop  the  site 
together  from  different  computers  in  different  locations. 

Even  with  all  the  upgrades,  some  analysts  remain  skeptical 
about  merchants’  ability  to  weather  the  double  whammy  of  a 
good  economy  and  more  users — who  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  sophisticated. 

Some  have  been  working  to  scale  up  their  architecture,  turn¬ 
ing,  for  instance,  to  mainframe  computers,  which  better  han¬ 
dle  volume  and  keep  response  time  reasonable.  But  others — 
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Stocking  Stuffers 

Online  retailers  and  shoppers  may  use  some  of  these 
new  e-commerce  technologies. 

Autofiller:  This  free,  downloadable  utility  from 
eCode.com  creates  a  template  that  Web  shoppers  can 
use  to  automatically  fill  in  the  blanks  in  any  online  form, 
eliminating  the  need  to  retype  shipping  information. 

ClickTheButton:  This  feature  from  Click  The  Button  lets 
shoppers  automatically  comparison-shop  for  best  prices. 
For  instance,  is  that  new  Frank  McCourt  book  cheaper  at 
Amazon.com  or  at  Barnesandnoble.com? 

Dash:  A  free  "shopping  portal"  that  automatically 
searches  for  product  rebates,  discounts,  coupons  and 
cash-back  offers  via  a  Dashbar  application,  available  free 
from  the  Dash.com  Web  site. 

Push  to  Talk  from  eFusion  Inc.  and  Upstream 
voice  service  from  Lipstream  Networks  Inc.,  among 
others:  This  feature  enables  real-time  customer  service 
over  the  Web;  just  click  a  button  and  talk  to  a  represen¬ 
tative. 

GiftLogic.com  Inc.'s  OhlWish.com:  This  gift 
destination  portal  provides  a  gift  registry  service 
offering  price-  and  comparison-shopping  for  4  million 
products  from  300  retailers. 

Mercury  Interactive  Corp.'s  Test  Christmas:  Lets 
e-retailers  test  how  well  they  handle  intense  traffic  and 
other  issues. 

SubmitOrder.com:  Handles  online  order  fulfillment 
("e-fulfillment")  for  retailers,  manufacturers  and  virtual 
stores  from  its  "campus"  in  Ohio,  including  data  mining, 
order  processing,  product  delivery,  phone  support, 
product  picking,  payment  verification,  packing  and 
shipping. 

WorldSpy  from  WorldSpy  Corp.:  Research  and 
comparison  shopping  service  for  thousands  of  brand- 
name  products,  offering  the  ability  to  buy  direct  from 
manufacturers  or  distributors,  free  shipping,  frequent 
flyer  miles  and  free  Internet  access.  -A.  Stuart 
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CEO  Jonas  Lee  of 
GiftCertificates.com 
foresees  no  problems 
filling  orders  this 
Christmas. 
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particularly  physical  retailers  with  no  previous  experience  out¬ 
side  their  own  walls — still  stumble  at  real-time  order  fulfill¬ 
ment.  Often,  they  haven’t  been  well  integrated  with  their  back¬ 
end  systems  because  they’ve  devoted  so  much  of  their  time  to 
other  things,  such  as  Y2K  preparations  this  year. 

In  fact,  fulfillment  remains  the  biggest  difficulty  for  any  e- 
tailer  that  wasn’t  already  a  catalog  merchant,  says  Patricia 
Seybold,  chairman  and  CEO  of  the  Boston-based  consulting 
and  research  group  that  bears  her  name.  Companies  like  Eddie 


Bauer,  REI,  Lands’  End  and  others  “already  know  how  to  ful¬ 
fill  and  presumably  know  how  to  handle  returns,”  she  says. 
And  for  some  mail-order  catalogs,  online  sales  remain  a  minus¬ 
cule  part  of  their  overall  business.  Even  though  Lands’  End’s 
online  sales  in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1999  were  two-and- 
a-half  times  what  they  were  for  the  same  period  in  1998,  total 
online  sales  in  1998  accounted  for  only  4.5  percent  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  overall  business. 

For  that  reason,  e-commerce  newcomer  The  Talbots  Inc. 
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POWER  PROCESSING  IS  GAINING  ON  YOU 


Stay  in  front  with  Ultral60  SCSI.  Some  business  problems  aren’t  as  scary  as  they  look.  Like  how 
to  move  terabytes  of  data.  Keep  up  with  10,000-rpm  drives.  Or  handle  higher-performance  servers  running 
■  || -°  i  Windows  2000.  All  it  takes  is  storage  I/O  that's  ready  for  anything.  Ultral60  SCSI, 
wl  lid  That's  why  Adaptec  is  taking  the  lead  again.  By  adopting  Ultral60  SCSI  -  the  latest  generation 
SCSI  standard  that's  already  embraced  by  system  manufacturers  and  disk  drive  makers. 


160  SCSI 


No  wonder;  at  160  MB/sec.  throughput,  Ultral60  makes  today's  servers  and  workstations  perform  better 
and  ensures  that  new  64-bit  servers  will  operate  at  full  speed.  For  about  the  same  cost  as  Ultra2.  Amazing. 

And  because  Ultral60  is  backward  compatible  with  legacy  SCSI  devices,  it's  a  trade  up  without  trade-offs. 
Put  your  system  in  the  passing  lane.  Visit  www.ultral60-scsi.com  today. 


We  move  the  information  that  moves  your  world 


adoptee 


d®5  Seagate. 


Quantum. 


HP 


Kinuston 
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expects  its  recently  launched  online  store  to  fit  right  in  with  its 
venerable  retail  and  mail-order  operations.  “We  have  an 
advantage  in  that  we  have  an  existing  infrastructure  from  our 
catalog,”  says  Margery  Myers,  public  relations  director  for 
the  Hingham,  Mass. -based  clothing  retailer.  “That  has  given 
us  the  knowledge  that  when  we  wanted  to  jump  into  e-com- 
merce,  we  would  have  a  lot  of  the 
critical  pieces:  order  fulfillment,  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  24/7  support,  inven¬ 
tory  management.” 

Seybold  says  physical  retailers 
that  are  not  only  new  to  the  Web 
but  previously  handled  only  bulk 
orders  to  stores  will  have  the 
biggest  order-fulfillment  chal¬ 
lenges.  Likely  to  do  well  in  that 
space  are  companies  like  The 
Stride  Rite  Corp.,  which  wisely 
turned  to  an  outside  fulfillment 
house  because  the  company’s  expe¬ 
rience  was  in  shipping  pallets  of 
sneakers  to  retail  stores  rather  than 
in  dealing  with  individual  cus¬ 
tomer  orders. 

When  it  comes  to  order  fulfill¬ 
ment,  some  online-only  companies 
may  have  an  advantage  over  their 
physical  counterparts  because  they 
actually  don’t  have — and  don’t 
need — much  inventory.  The  best 
example:  GiftCertificates.com,  an 
aggregator  for  gift  certificates  to 
approximately  200  retail  partners 
(including  higher-end  companies 
like  The  Sharper  Image,  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Chanel).  The  New 
York  City-based  company,  another 
former  800-number  business, 
expects  to  do  a  good  percentage  of 
the  year’s  business  online  in 
November  and  December.  But 
founder  and  CEO  Jonas  Lee  antic¬ 
ipates  no  problems  filling  orders. 

The  company  sells  no  products,  just 
brand-name  certificates  either 
delivered  electronically  or  in  small 
gift  boxes.  New  this  year  is 
SuperCertificate  to  GiftCertificates 
.com,  which  lets  recipients  purchase 
their  own  gift  certificates  from  any 
of  the  company’s  member  merchants.  Someone  with  a  $100 
SuperCertificate,  for  instance,  could  purchase  a  $100  gift  cer¬ 
tificate  to  Brooks  Brothers,  or  a  $25  certificate  to  Blockbuster 
Video,  a  $25  certificate  to  Bath  &  Body  Works  and  a  $50  cer¬ 
tificate  to  Eddie  Bauer. 

Higher  Stakes 

Last  year,  with  holiday  e-shopping  still  a  relative  novelty, 
early  adopters  forgave  a  surprising  number  of  slip-ups.  This 


year,  they  won’t  be  so  understanding.  “Consumers  are  get¬ 
ting  a  lot  more  savvy,”  says  Carol  Ferrara,  a  senior  research 
analyst  with  GartnerGroup  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  (See 
“Customer  Wish  List,”  below.)  “Competition  on  the  Web  is 
only  one  click  away.  The  bar  has  been  raised.”  With  far  more 
choices,  “people  will  do  more  comparison  shopping  this 

year,”  predicts  Janet  Asteroff, 
director  of  e-business  services  at 
the  Kingwood,  Texas-based 
Concours  Group.  Some  will  use 
shopping  bots  to  seek  out  the  best 
deals,  including  places  with  dis¬ 
counts  for  first-time  customers  or 
free  shipping — but  other  factors 
being  equal,  they’ll  choose  the  site 
perceived  as  most  reliable,  says 
Mary  Tolan,  global  managing 
partner  for  the  retail  practice  at 
Andersen  Consulting  in  New 
York  City  and  author  of  a  report 
entitled  Pure  Play  or  Channel 
Extension?:  The  E-Battleground. 
Based  on  surveys  of  6,000  con¬ 
sumers,  the  report  concludes  that 
“instead  of  narrowly  thinking 
about  individual  products  or  ser¬ 
vices,  consumers  are  looking  to 
simplify  their  lives.”  To  that  end, 
Tolan  says,  they’ll  gravitate  to  the 
e-businesses  that  make  it  easiest 
to  buy,  select  and  receive  what¬ 
ever  they  want. 

Many  e-retailers  are  spending 
lavishly  to  promote  their  wares 
this  holiday  season.  Send.com  will 
shell  out  $20  million  on  promo¬ 
tions  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
Lannon  says.  In  November 
and  December,  Seattle-based 
Nordstrom  Inc.  will  spend  about 
$17  million  just  advertising  the 
20  million  pairs  of  footwear  at 
its  new  spinoff,  Nordstrom 
shoes.com.  But  many  online  mer¬ 
chants  say  they’re  dreaming  of 
something  far  bigger  than  the  best 
Christmas  ever.  If  asked  in  late 
2000  what  they’d  like  to  be  able 
to  say  about  the  1999  holiday  sea¬ 
son,  most  retailers  respond  with 
one  of  two  wishes:  “That  we  accurately  predicted  the  volume 
in  December  and  that  we  were  prepared  for  the  chaos,”  says 
Cameraworld. corn’s  Mulvey.  “That  customers  had  a  great 
experience  shopping  with  us,”  says  Bass  of  Lands’  End.  “I 
want  them  to  say,  ‘I  shopped  on  your  Web  site  last  year,  and 
I’m  going  to  come  back  this  year — and  spend  twice  as  much 
money.’”  BE! 

Senior  Editor  Anne  Stuart  can  be  reached  at  astuart@cio.com. 


Customer  Wish 
List 

Just  putting  a  catalog  online  isn't  going 
to  cut  it  anymore.  Today's  online  shoppers  are 
sophisticated  and  demanding.  Retailers  looking  to 
attract  a  loyal  clientele  should  take  into  account 
these  customer  preferences. 

Fast  and  dependable  access 

Easy-to-navigate  Web  catalogs 

Ability  to  order  with  just  a  few  clicks 

E-mail  order  confirmation 

Real-time,  round-the-clock  customer  service 
online  and  by  telephone 

Real-time  inventory  checking  and  updating 

Free  or  inexpensive  shipping 

Reliable,  timely  order  delivery 

One-stop  shopping,  including  gifts,  cards 
and  wrapping 

Ability  to  send  multiple  gifts  to  multiple 
recipients  with  a  single  visit 

No-hassle  returns  and  exchanges  -A.  Stuart 
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Name 

Michael  Quinn 

Occupation 

Tech  Support  Guru 

Age 

24 

Household  Income 

$45,000 

Current  Services 

Gold  Member  Status 

On-Line  Reservations  Log-in 

Usage  Profile 

Airline  Preference:  UAL 

Aisle, Vegetarian  Meal 

Rental  Car  Preference: 

ALM 

2-door,  something  fast 

Hotel  Preference:  HLTN 

King-size,  single 

Non-Smoker 

Business  Traveler 

72%  of  travel  over  1 000  miles 

Continent  US  traveler  only 

Vacations  in  Chicago 
to  see  family 

Projected  Lifetime 

Customer  Value 

$823,000 

Dynamic 

Customers 

deserve 

Dynamic 

Relationships 

Deliver  dynamic  relationships  with  a  dynamic 
application  -  on  time  and  on  budget.  Chordiant  is 
a  fast,  flexible  application  that  manages  and  drives 
complex  customer  relationships  in  an  integrated 
multi-channel  environment,  including  the  Web! 
Call  us  at  1 .888.CHORDIANT. 

Because  Michael  is 

WOrthmowing! 


On  the  Line:  SBC  Executive  Director 
of  Technology  and  Tools  Judith  Meskill 
gets  the  word  out  about  Web-based 
customer  service. 


First 


Lines 
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At  SBC  Communications,  an  onslaught  of  customer 
calls  led  to  the  adoption  of  Web-based  tools. 

While  not  perfect,  the  tools  are  giving  service  a  boost. 


By  Rochelle  Garner 


Has  your  company  ever  had  one  of  those 
days  when — boom — all  hell  breaks  loose? 


At  Pacific  Bell,  that  day  was  Tuesday,  Jan. 
12,  1999 — the  day  the  California  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  SBC  Communications  Inc. 
announced  it  now  offered  residential  asym¬ 
metric  digital  subscriber  line  service — high¬ 
speed  Internet  access — for  only  $39  a 
month  ($49  if  customers  used  PacBell  as 
their  ISP).  According  to  news  reports  in  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  that  same  day, 
3,000  residents  of  California,  where 
35  percent  of  the  nation’s  Internet  traffic 

begins  and  ends,  called  to  _ 

sign  up.  By  the  end  of  the 
week,  PacBell  call  volume 
hit  5,000  calls  a  day. 

Soon,  PacBell  was  fielding 
7,000  calls  a  day,  then 
9,000  calls  a  day — finally 
peaking  near  11,000  calls 
a  day. 

PacBell’s  customer-care 
people  didn’t  know  what 
hit  them.  That’s  because 
callers,  frustrated  with  45- 


Reader  R0I 


READ  THIS  STORY  TO  LEARN 

►  How  Web-based  tools  can 
improve  customer  service 

►  Where  customer  service 
tools  fall  short 

►  Why  call-center  cultures 
are  slow  to  embrace 
technology 


minute  hold  times,  began  to  play  a  sort  of 
toll-free  roulette,  dialing  any  PacBell  num¬ 
ber  they  could  find  to  get  to  a  helpful 
human  being.  Never  mind  that  callers  con¬ 
tacted  PacBell  reps  who  didn’t  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  digital  subscriber  line 
(DSL)  operation.  Customers  just  wanted 
someone — anyone — to  take  their  orders. 

“We  definitely  understood  the  pain  the 
[DSL]  folks  were  feeling,  since  my  own  call 
centers  were  ringing  off  the  hook,”  says 
Judith  Meskill,  who,  as 
executive  director  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  tools  at  SBC 
Internet  Services,  is 
responsible  for  customer 
relationship  and  knowl¬ 
edge  management  for  all 
of  SBC’s  Internet  service 
provider  (ISP)  operations. 
(SBC  Internet  Services  also 
does  business  in  its  various 
regions  as  Pacific  Bell 
Internet  Services,  Nevada 
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Bell  Internet  Services,  Southwestern  Bell 
Internet  Services,  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  Bell  Telephone  Internet  Services 
and,  soon,  Ameritech  Internet  Services.) 
“We’d  get  calls  from  people  who  weren’t 
our  customers,  but  they  didn’t  care  and 
we  couldn’t  either,”  says  Meskill.  In 
other  words,  it  didn’t  matter  to  Meskill 
that  customer  service  reps  in  the  ISP 
group  were  getting  inundated  with  calls 
from  people  wanting  DSL-related  ser¬ 
vices;  she  felt  her  group  had  to  help 
them. 

In  the  Know 

FORTUNATELY,  THE  ISP  HAD  AN  EDGE: 
a  collection  of  Web-based  support 
tools — including  automated  e-mail  and 
knowledge-based  systems — that  allowed 
its  agents  to  soothe  the  nerves  of  over¬ 
wrought  callers.  Accessing  screen-based 
cheat  sheets,  PacBell  Internet  Services’ 
customer  service  reps  could 
answer  questions  on  DSL 
modems,  line  splitters  and 
other  elements  outside  the 
ISP’s  expertise.  That  infor¬ 
mation  enabled  PacBell 
Internet  Services’  reps  to  per¬ 
form  triage  on  the  barrage  of 
calls — sending  customers  to 
the  people  they  needed  to 
speak  to  and  answering 
questions  about  service 
availability,  installation  and 
timing. 

The  tools  continue  to 
make  life  on  the  customer 
service  desk  a  bit  easier  for 
employees.  “Before,  we’d  have  to  trans¬ 
fer  customers  to  another  department, 
where  they  might  be  on  hold  a  long  time 
just  to  find  out  whether  they  qualify  for 
a  particular  service  or  to  find  out  how 
long  they’ll  have  to  wait  for  installa¬ 
tion,”  says  Eleanor  Llores,  a  customer 
service  representative  at  Pacific  Bell’s  res¬ 
idential  division  in  San  Lrancisco.  “Now, 
we  can  answer  most  of  their  calls 
upfront,  even  for  other  divisions.”  Much 
of  the  credit  for  being  able  to  provide 
that  kind  of  service  belongs  to  Meskill. 
That’s  because  this  red-haired  dynamo 
with  the  propensity  to  call  people  “dar- 
lin’”  had  the  foresight  two  years  ago  to 
apply  information  technology  to  a  call- 
center  culture.  The  resulting  IT  tool- 


chest  allowed  the  folks  within  PacBell 
Internet  Services  to  speak  with  a  single 
voice — as  PacBell  representatives.  That 
ability  came  in  handy  in  January  when 
ISP  service  reps  had  to  field  calls  from 
DSL  customers.  “I  encouraged  agents 
not  to  finger-point,  because  that  reflects 
badly  on  us,”  says  Meskill.  “We  have  to 
take  the  heat — it  doesn’t  matter  that  it’s 
a  different  entity  that’s  handling  DSL. 
We  have  to  give  one  face  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.” 

Of  course,  the  ISP’s  role  in  the  New 
Year  onslaught  was  merely  a  temporary 
salve.  Ultimately,  only  DSL  hookup  and 
service  could  satisfy  customers — and 
that  was  outside  the  purview  of  the 
Internet  services  division.  Still,  the  IT 
connection  did  serve  as  a  wake-up  call 
for  all  of  SBC,  based  in  San  Antonio. 
The  realization:  Customer  service  runs 
more  smoothly  when  Web-based  IT 
tools  play  a  role.  “I’d  been  stomping  my 


view  for  a  while,  but  I  didn’t  get  the  type 
of  attention  I’ve  gotten  since  January,” 
admits  Meskill.  “Basically,  they’ve  de¬ 
cided  to  pay  attention.” 

That  wasn’t  always  the  case.  Lour 
years  ago,  when  SBC  launched  Pacific 
Bell  Internet  Services  (the  first  of  the 
company’s  ISPs),  Meskill  couldn’t  con¬ 
vince  her  bosses  that  an  ISP  needed  a 
way  to  handle  e-mail.  “I  felt  like  Chicken 
Little  saying,  ‘You  don’t  understand,  the 
customer  will  try  to  e-mail  you,’”  she 
says  now.  “These  were  call-center  peo¬ 
ple,  and  they  said,  ‘No,  no,  no,  cus¬ 
tomers  will  call  in.’”  As  it  turned  out, 
Meskill  was  right.  Customers  “e-mailed 
us  by  the  thousands,”  she  says. 

To  cope  with  the  electronic  blitz, 


Meskill  tapped  nearly  100  people  to 
read  and  answer  customers’  messages. 
Not  long  after,  PacBell  Internet  Services 
(and  later,  all  of  SBC  Internet  Services) 
implemented  its  automated  e-mail  sys¬ 
tem.  Since  then,  SBC  as  a  whole  has 
viewed  Web-based  technologies  with  a 
more  generous  eye. 

Helpful  Tools 

TRUTH  BE  TOLD,  THE  SBC  POWERS- 
that-be  should  have  noticed  PacBell 
Internet  Services  was  doing  something 
right  by  April  1998.  That’s  when  the 
now-defunct  Washington  Competitive 
Group  LLC,  a  small  Washington  D.C.- 
based  research  house,  issued  its  report, 
“ISP  Customer  Care — Service  Quality 
&C  Cost  Benchmarking  1998.”  This  in- 
depth  study  examined  the  best  and 
worst  practices  of  13  leading  Internet 
service  providers.  PacBell  Internet 
Services  came  out  on  top  in  quality  for 
customer-care  service. 
When  PacBell  Internet 
Services  touted  the  news,  it 
cited  its  “full  integration  of 
the  Web  into  its  support 
center.” 

But  what  does  that 
mean,  exactly?  As  it  turns 
out,  it  meant  e-mail  with 
(relatively  simple)  auto¬ 
mated-response  capabilities 
combined  with  still  evolving 
knowledge-based  systems. 
Since  the  report,  the  tools 
have  become  more  plenti¬ 
ful — and  their  capabilities 
more  sophisticated.  But  even 
from  the  beginning,  the  idea  was  to  serve 
PacBell  Internet  Services’  customer  reps, 
not  replace  them.  The  distinction  is  crit¬ 
ical,  since  most  companies  eye  informa¬ 
tion  technology  as  a  means  to  cut  costs 
by  eliminating  people.  And  while  PacBell 
Internet  Services  is  not  averse  to  cutting 
costs,  it  spent  $35.09  per  call-hour  of 
support  time  and  paid  its  service  reps  up 
to  $41,000  a  year,  according  to  that 
1998  survey.  That  put  PacBell  Internet 
Services  near  the  top  in  expenses  as  well. 

If  surveys  are  any  indication,  telcos 
won’t  be  reducing  their  call-center  oper¬ 
ations  anytime  soon. 

Take  the  recently  released  “1999 
Residential  Local  Telephone  Service 
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COMPREHENSIVE  BUSINESS  SOLUTIONS.  Keeping  up  with  technology  these  days  is  like 


trying  to  change  a  tire  on  a  moving  car.  Nobody  knows  this  better  than  today's 
IT  managers.  Demands  on  their  time  to  improve  efficiency  and  profitability  increase 
almost  hourly  What  they  need  is  someone  in  their  comer.  And  more  companies  are 
finding  that  ally  in  BellSouth?  An  ally  that  brings  vast  experience  in  information 
technology  to  the  table.  An  ally  with  technical  experts  in  mission  critical  areas  such  as 
voice  and  data  integration  and  web-enabled  services.  As  well  as  a  full  array  of 
applications,  right  down  to  the  day-to-day  tasks  like  network  and  router  management. 
All  backed  by  an  advanced,  reliable  network  built  for  the  changing  demands  of 
business.  Good.  Fast.  Reliable.  Sort  of  a  win-win-win  situation.  Put  BellSouth  know  how 

to  work  for  you.  www.bellsouth.com/business  ®  BELLSOUTH 


Know  How 


©1999  BellSouth  Corporation 


VOICE  AND  DATA  INTEGRATION  •  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT  •  E-COMMERCE 
HIGH-SPEED  INTERNET  ACCESS  •  BUSINESS  INTERNET  SOLUTIONS 


"Access  to  Web-based 
tools  opens  everything 
up,  plus  it  improves 
customers'  ability  for 
self-help,"  says  SBC 
CIO  Ed  Glotzbach. 


Satisfaction  Study”  from  J.D.  Power  and 
Associates  of  Agoura  Hills,  Calif.  In  a 
poll  of  12,185  households  subscribing 
to  14  local  providers,  Pacific  Bell  was 
among  only  four  providers  that  ranked 
“significantly  above  national  average” 
in  customer  satisfaction.  (Intriguingly, 
sister  company,  SNET,  tied  for  first 
place,  while  sibling  Southwestern  Bell 
came  in  at  a  dismal  12th.)  How  impor¬ 
tant  was  Web  access  to  account  infor¬ 
mation  in  overall  contentment?  • 

“We  did  ask  respondents  how  they 
contact  their  telephone  company,  and 
only  a  small  percentage  across  the  indus¬ 
try  use  the  Web,”  says  Kirk  Parsons,  J.D. 
Power’s  director  of  telecommunications 
accounts.  “That  will  change,  but  I  don’t 
think  you’ll  ever  get  away  from  people 
contact,”  says  Parsons.  “How  much  can 
an  automated  system  provide?” 


Forward  March 

IF  MESKILL  HAS  HER  WAY,  AUTOMA- 
tion  can  provide  quite  a  lot.  Her  vision 
involves  a  collection  of  technologies  that 


smoothly  choreograph  the  appropriate 
forms  of  care  to  the  person  who  needs 
it — be  it  a  customer  or  a  customer  ser¬ 
vice  rep.  One  example  of  that  technol¬ 
ogy  is  the  Intelligent  Installer  CD  that 
SBC  Internet  Services  already  distributes 
to  new  dial-up  customers,  which  auto¬ 
mates  an  otherwise  complex  configura¬ 
tion  process.  That  capability,  combined 
with  answers  to  frequently  asked  ques¬ 
tions  on  a  Web  site  has  eliminated 
40  percent  of  customer  calls,  says  Meskill. 

The  plan  now  is  to  beef  up  that  CD 
with  technology  developed  by  either 
Motive  Communications  of  Austin, 
Texas,  or  Logica  Advantagekbs  of 
Edison,  N.J.,  that  will  perform  preemp¬ 
tive  care.  That’s  right — preemptive — 
looking  at  users’  log-on  configurations, 
alerting  them  of  any  problems  and  (get 
this!)  actually  warning  them  before  one 
of  those  snail-mail-clogging  CDs  from 
competing  ISPs  will  slam  their  existing 
setup. 

But  wait,  there’s  more.  That’s  because 
Meskill  foresees  a  truly  collaborative 
environment  that  weaves  invisible 
threads  between  SBC’s  customers  and  its 


customer  reps.  Deploying  NEware  (pro¬ 
nounced  anywhere)  from  Net  Effect  of 
North  Hollywood,  Calif.,  and  eService 
Web-based  customer  relationship  man¬ 
agement  workflow  software  from 
Silknet  Software  Inc.  in  Manchester, 
N.H.,  customer  service  representatives 
could  actually  see  users’  every  click, 
keystroke  and  screen  image  as  they 
occur. 

Yes,  it  does  smack  of  Big  Brother.  “We 
trialed  the  technologies  early  on,  and 
found  that  people  get  a  little  jumpy 
when  you  can  see  their  desktops,”  says 
Meskill.  “We  decided  not  to  turn  on  that 
collaborative  environment  just  yet.  We 
think  we  will  but  will  have  to  come  up 
with  some  way  for  the  customers  to 
really  see  and  read  the  conditions  they 
now  agree  to  as  a  matter  of  course.”  In 
other  words,  PacBell  Internet  Services 
has  to  ensure  that  customers  explicitly 
understand  what  they  agree  to  when 
they  accept  the  conditions  of  service. 

Yet  another  customer-facing  compo¬ 
nent  in  Meskill’s  grand  scheme  is  Aptex 
Select  Response  e-mail,  from  eHNC 
Software  of  San  Diego.  Responding  to 
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"<?  Business  has  moved  automated  software  change  management 
from  the  status  of  making  good  business  sense  to  a  necessity  for  survival!" 

Perry  Harris  -  Yankee  Group  Analyst 


eBusiness  demands  sophisticated  tools  to  manage  your  software  application  development. 

Applications  running  from  the  mainframe  to  the  Web  stress  your  systems 
for  managing  software  change  -  with  more  projects,  more  frequent  changes,  and  more 
complexity.  All  happening  in  ^Time.  Fast,  faster,  and  even  faster. 

In  this  volatile  environment,  any  change  can  be  deadly. 

At  SERENA,  we're  experts  at  controlling  this  change. 

We've  delivered  proven  Software  Change  Management  for  over  20  years  - 

now  to  80%  of  the  Fortune  50.  Our  FULL.CYCLE™  solution  helps  them 
increase  software  quality.  Lower  Costs.  Speed  time  to  market. 

Learn  how  to  give  your  business  this  competitive  edge.  Attend  O  free  SERENA  Seminar  - 
with  featured  speaker  Perry  Harris,  Yankee  Group  Analyst. 

SERENA.  We'll  make  you  crazy  about  change! 


©1999  SERENA  Software,  Inc.  FULL.CYCLE  is  a  trademark  of  SERENA  Software,  Inc. 


Call 

1-877-3SERENA 

(1-877-373-7362)  or  visit 
www.serena.com/FULLCYCLE 
for  seminar  locations. 

You'll  get  a  free 
White  Paper  and  gift 
just  for  asking! 
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SERENA.  Managing  Software  Change  in  cTime, 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

SBCs  Judith  Meskill  can't  wave  a  wand 
to  make  the  company's  operations  suddenly 
behave  more  like  the  for-profit,  unregulated 
businesses  they  are. 


simple  English  language  queries,  the  sys¬ 
tem  can  handle  an  astounding  800  mes¬ 
sages  a  minute,  up  to  1.152  million  mes¬ 
sages  a  day.  Unfortunately,  the  answers 
it  generates  aren’t  always  right — a  situ¬ 
ation  acknowledged  at  the  bottom  of 
every  response  message,  along  with 
information  on  how  to  escalate  the 
query  to  a  human  being.  “That  technol¬ 
ogy  is  one  we’ve  been  bleeding  more 
with,  since  e-mail  as  a  channel  has  very 
low  customer  satisfaction,”  says  Meskill, 
who  adds  that  the  application  thus  far 
has  failed  to  live  up  to  expectations.  SBC 
Internet  Services’  own  staff  of  knowl¬ 
edge  engineers  is  working  to  beef  up  the 
system’s  ability  to  more  accurately  suss 
out  customers’  concerns. 

Those  knowledge  engineers  are  also 
hard  at  work  on  prototyping  systems 
that  directly  support  the  company’s  own 
staff.  Using  its  size  as  clout,  SBC  Internet 
is  partnering  with  vendors  of  off-the- 
shelf  products  to  cook  up  a  best-of-breed 
stew  of  knowledge  bases  and  workflow 
systems  that  send  information  where  it’s 
needed,  when  it’s  needed.  Working  with 
Motive  Communications,  for  example, 
the  telco  is  fine-tuning  Motive  Duet,  a 
Web-based  technology,  which  will  auto¬ 
matically  examine  customers’  systems, 
diagnose  problems  and  send  customers 
to  the  proper  department  in  the  SBC 
Internet  Service  chain.  Service  profes¬ 
sionals  will  be  able  to  see  that  informa¬ 
tion — along  with  the  problem’s  cause  (be 
it  downed  phone  line,  choked  Web  page 
or  a  billing  error).  Other  components 
making  up  this  complex  stew-in-process 
include  Silknet’s  eService  workflow  and 
Web-based  trouble  ticketing  software, 
and  Logica  Advantagekbs’s  IQ  Web 
knowledge  base.  The  hoped-for  result: 
A  system  that  will  give  customer  care 
professionals  a  much  clearer  picture  of 
the  entire  corporation  and  the  customers 
it  serves.  “You  can  put  the  agent  on  the 


shoulder  of  giants,  and  they  will  know 
what’s  going  on  in  the  infrastructure,  see 
the  outage  in  an  area  and  know  the  spe¬ 
cifics  about  a  customer’s  location,”  says 
Meskill. 

That’s  the  hope.  And  Meskill  is  work¬ 
ing  diligently  to  bring  that  vision  across 
all  of  SBC’s  operating  entities — not  just 
the  Internet  operations. 

The  Limits  of 
Technology 

MESKILL’S  PLANS  HAVE  CERTAINLY 
won  her  admiration,  although  not  every¬ 
one  thinks  she  will  be  successful. 

“She  has  always  struck  us  as  having 
the  vision  right,”  says  Chris  Selland,  vice 
president  of  customer  relationship  man¬ 
agement  and  Internet  computer  strate¬ 
gies  at  the  Yankee  Group  in  Boston. 
“The  trouble  is,  she  works  at  a  company 
where  implementing  the  vision  might  be 
fairly  difficult.  That’s  because  SBC,  like 
the  rest  of  the  telecommunications 
industry,  has  a  pretty  disjointed  business 
that’s  organized  around  products  rather 
than  customers.  That  gets  in  the  way  of 
customer  satisfaction.  And  if  your  busi¬ 
ness  isn’t  set  up  to  provide  outstanding 
customer  service,  slapping  technology 
on  it  won’t  magically  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Meskill  can’t  wave  a  wand  to  make 
SBC’s  operations  suddenly  behave  more 
like  the  for-profit,  unregulated  businesses 
they  are.  But  if  she  has  her  way,  the  var¬ 
ious  SBC  entities  can  at  least  present  a 
single  corporate  face  to  customers  who 
want  help — whether  it  be  for  Internet 
access,  call-waiting  or  caller-ID,  billing 
or  repair.  That’s  why  the  technologies 
she  has  her  team  weaving  together  are 
intended  for  all  of  SBC — not  just  its  ISP 
arm.  And  while  her  knowledge  engineers 


work  on  the  prototype  of  a  seamless  ser¬ 
vice  environment,  Meskill  strives  to  con¬ 
vince  executives  from  California  to  New 
England  of  the  merit  of  using  Web-based 
tools  for  customer  service.  She  says  she’s 
confident  others  will  see  as  she  does. 

Ed  Glotzbach  already  does.  As  the 
San  Antonio-based  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  CIO  for  all  of  SBC,  Glotzbach 
has  a  lot  of  influence  in  the  matter.  “I’d 
say  there’s  a  100  percent  likelihood  of 
adopting  those  technologies,”  he  says. 
“You  wouldn’t  believe  the  variety  of 
questions  and  issues  people  call  into  our 
offices  with — and  it’s  hard  for  our  cus¬ 
tomer  and  repair  reps  to  keep  all  of  the 
answers  nearby.  Access  to  Web-based 
tools  opens  everything  up,  plus  it 
improves  customers’  ability  for  self-help. 
That’s  why  Judith’s  work  with  SBC 
Internet  Services  is  helping  the  whole 
company.” 

Of  course,  no  one  expects  these  tech¬ 
nology  aids  to  be  a  panacea.  Too  many 
issues  remain  unsolved:  issues  like  edu¬ 
cating  service  reps  on  how  best  to  use 
these  tools,  making  customers  feel  com¬ 
fortable  with  technologies  that  seem  to 
peer  over  their  shoulders  and  convinc¬ 
ing  call-center  colleagues  to  make  room 
for  Web-based  tools  in  the  first  place. 
Chances  are,  even  with  the  sophistica¬ 
tion  already  available,  SBC  will  never 
achieve  the  nirvana  of  customer  care 
that  Meskill  envisions.  But  she  will  try. 
And  in  the  process,  she  could  create  the 
one  dynamic  that  SBC  needs  most — a 
united  voice. 

“My  whole  strategy  is  providing  one 
company  face  to  our  customers,”  says 
Meskill.  “I’m  completely  optimistic  that 
we’ll  succeed.”  BE! 


Rochelle  Garner  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  San  Carlos,  Calif.  She  can 
be  reached  via  e-mail  at  rrgarner@ 
pacbell.net. 
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Ask  RewardsPlus  to  set  up  a  voluntary  benefits  Intranet  site  for  your  company,  and  find  out  how  easy  it 
is  to  offer  employees  up  to  20%  savings  on  life  and  auto  insurance,  mortgages,  legal  services — even  pet 
insurance.  RewardsPlus  does  all  the  work  and  costs  employers  nothing.  Call  RewardsPlus  and  treat  your 
employees  to  the  best  voluntary  benefits  program  in  America.  800-218-1464  www.rewardsplus.com 


Ask  RewardsPlus  to  set  up  a  voluntary  benefits 


UPDATE 


Where 

Are  They  Now? 


CIO  Web  Business  revisits  some  of 
its  favorite  Web  stories 

By  The  Editorial  Staff 


do  most  people  do  when  they  get  their  college 
lumni  magazines  in  the  mail  (assuming  they  don’t  just 
toss  them)?  They  turn  to  the  section  where  they  can 
find  what  their  classmates  have  been  doing  since  they 
last  heard  from  them.  Well,  over  the  past  two  years, 
we’ve  graduated  a  pretty  impressive  list  of  alumni  from 
the  pages  of  CIO  Web  Business ,  ranging  from  fledgling 
Web  startups  to  e-commerce  efforts  at  major  global 
companies.  We  decided  to  check  in  with  some  of  them 
to  see  how  their  Web  business  efforts  have  changed 
since  they  last  appeared  in  our  pages.  Some  of  these 
ventures  have  lived  up  to  their  goals;  others  have 
exceeded  them — or,  in  true  Web  business  fashion,  rein¬ 
vented  them.  We  hope  you  enjoy  catching  up  with  these 
CIO  Web  Business  alums  as  much  as  we  did. 

—The  Editors 
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Selling  Books 
and  Bits 

FATBRAIN.COM 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

www.fatbrain.com 

Bookseller  Fatbrain.com 
Inc.  has  been  moving  at 
Internet  speed  since  CIO 
Web  Business  last  wrote 
about  it  in  July  of  this  year. 
Back  then,  Fatbrain.com 
caught  our  attention  with 
FindITnow,  a  business-to- 
business  extranet  applica¬ 
tion  that  lets  companies  set 
up  customized  bookstores 
on  their  intranets;  CIO 
honored  the  company  with 
a  Web  Business  50/50 
award  for  its  efforts.  The 
following  month, 
Fatbrain.com  announced 
another  twist  on  its  online 
bookselling  business:  a 
secure  digital  publishing 
service  called  eMatter. 

What  prompted  Fatbrain 
.com  to  delve  into  the  digi¬ 
tal  publishing  world? 
Customer  demand  for  faster 
answers,  says  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  CEO  and  cofounder, 
Chris  MacAskill.  “It’s  one 
thing  for  customers  to  buy  a 
book  and  get  it  from  us 
through  overnight  deliv¬ 
ery,”  he  says.  “It’s  another 
thing  to  be  able  to  get  some- ' 
thing  now  and  download  it 
and  print  it  on  their  own 
local  printers.” 

eMatter,  which  went  live 
in  October,  lets  authors 
securely  publish  and  collect 
royalties  for  anything  from 
an  essay  to  an  engineering 
textbook.  MacAskill  ex¬ 
pects  eMatter  to  appeal  to 
a  variety  of  constituencies, 
including  publishers  who 
want  to  offer  a  preview  of  a 
few  chapters  from  a  forth¬ 
coming  book;  big-name 
authors  who  want  to  sell  a 


speech  or  short  story  that 
ordinarily  would  not  find  a 
print  forum;  niche  authors 
whose  works  don’t  have 
broad-enough  appeal  for  a 
traditional  publisher;  and 
vanity  press  authors  who 
“think  they’ve  got  an  inter¬ 
esting  life  and  want  to  pub¬ 
lish  [a  book]  on  it.” 

Here’s  how  eMatter 
works:  Authors  can  upload 
their  works  as  either  Adobe 
PDF  files  or  Microsoft  Word 
files  (which  Fatbrain.com 
then  converts  to  PDF  files) 
and  then  set  the  price;  they 
receive  royalties  of  up  to 
50  percent  of  list  price 
(until  Jan.  1,  2000,  they  can 
receive  100  percent  royal¬ 
ties),  and  they  can  easily 
update  their  works  or 
remove  them  from  the  site. 
Customers  can  buy  and 
download  the  digital  works 
from  Fatbrain.com’s 
Web  site. 

The  works  are  down¬ 
loaded  as  executable  files 


wrapped  in  Fatbrain.com’s 
home-grown  security  code. 
When  customers  click  on 
the  eMatter  icon  on  their 
desktops,  Adobe  Acrobat 
launches  to  enable  reading 
or  printing  of  the  file  (if  cus¬ 
tomers’  machines  do  not 
have  Acrobat,  they  can 
download  and  install  it 
from  the  site). 

A  customer  who  buys  a 
digital  work  can  download 
up  to  three  copies  of  it,  in 
case  he  or  she  wants  to  run 
the  file  on  more  than  one 
machine  or  has  a  hard  drive 
crash;  if  someone  tries  to 
open  the  file  on  a  computer 
other  than  the  one  that  orig¬ 
inally  downloaded  the  file, 
a  message  pops  up  inviting 
the  user  to  buy  a  copy  of 
the  work. 

If  Fatbrain.com  sells  both 
the  digital  and  printed  ver¬ 
sions  of  a  work,  customers 
have  the  choice  of  buying 
just  the  digital  version,  just 
the  printed  version,  or  a 


bundle  with  both  versions. 

MacAskill  expects  that 
for  book-length  professional 
titles — longer  than  100 
pages —  about  10  percent 
of  buyers  will  choose  the 
digital-only  option;  those 
will  most  likely  be  cus¬ 
tomers  who  live  in  far-flung 
locales  where  it  would  take 
a  long  time  to  ship  a  book. 
Some  20  percent  of  cus¬ 
tomers  will  buy  the  digital/ 
print  bundle.  They’ll  want 
the  instant  gratification  of 
being  able  to  download  the 
book,  MacAskill  says,  but 
they’ll  also  want  a  hard¬ 
bound  reference  work  for 
their  shelves.  He  said  he 
expects  the  remaining  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  just  a  hard 
copy.  But  for  a  document 
that  is  less  than  50  pages 
long — say,  an  essay,  speech 
or  research  report — Mac¬ 
Askill  expects  “almost 
everybody  will  choose  to 
download  it.” 

-Sari  Kalin 
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Enterprise  Value  Retreat  Awards  Ceremony 


A' 


s  we  enter  the  21st  century  and  Y2K  moves  as  a  successful  survivor  and  has  left  the  competition  in  its 
appropriately  to  the  dustbin  of  history,  IT  for  wake.  Moving  more  than  ten  billion  dollars  a  week  across 

many  firms  is  turning  out  to  be  a  disruptive  technology  the  Internet,  Schwab  is  a  good  example  of  how  to 

with  profound  competitive  consequences.  The  Internet  approach  these  issues.  Harvard  Business  School  Professor 
and  e-commerce  threaten  the  existence  of  todays  business  F.  Warren  McFarlan  will  lead  the  Retieat  and  discuss  the 


models.  Visionary  firms  are 
embracing  these  new  tech¬ 
nologies  and  allowing  them 
to  demolish  the  value  of  past 
investments. 

The  centerpiece  of  the 


innovative  ways  organizations 
are  gaining  access  to  IT  support 
in  this  New  World. 

The  Retreat  will  also  feature 
an  interactive  collaboration 
with  Boris  Brott,  musical 


2000  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat®  will  be  the  new  director  for  the  Ventura  County,  California  Symphony, 
Charles  Schwab  Corporation  case  studies,  which  describe  conducting  a  live  orchestra.  This  years  Enterprise  Value 
how  the  firm  completely  reinvented  its  channels  of  distri-  Award  winners  will  be  celebrated  at  an  evening  reception 
bution.  Amidst  this  gutsy  endeavor,  Schwab  has  emerged  and  dinner. 
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CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


PARTNERS 
ABT  Corporation 
Acxiom 

AT&T  Solutions 

Comdisco 

Compaq 

Computer  Associates 
Data  General 


E.piphany 

GTE  Communications 
Hummingbird  Communications 
Inacom 

Nortel  Networks 
Novell 

PricewaterhouseCoopers 

Tivoli 


The  Enterprise  Value  Retreat 
and  Awards  Ceremony  Is 
Proudly  Underwritten  by 
AT&T  Solutions 

==AT&T  Solutions 


Sunday,  January  30 

8  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Registration  and  Breakfast 

12:30  p.m. 

CIO  Partners'  Golf  Tournament 

La  Paloma  Country  Club 

Transportation  will  run  continuously 
starting  at  10:30  a.m.  from  the  main 
entrance  of  the  Westin  La  Paloma. 

3  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Registration 

3  p.m. 

Superbowl  XXXIV  Party 

Hosted  by  Tivoli  Systems 

Join  other  Retreat  participants  to 
watch  the  game  on  the  big  screen. 

7:30  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 

9  p.m.  -  midnight 

Golf  Awards  Hospitality 


Monday,  January  31 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

Opening  Remarks  and 
KnowPulseSM  Poll 

GARY  BEACH 
Publisher 
CIO  magazine 

Let  your  opinions  be  known  through 
this  well-reported  research  poll. 

8:45  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Discontinuous  Information 
Technology 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
Senior  Associate  Dean 
Director  of  External  Relations 
Albert  H.  Gordon  Professor  of 
Business  Administration 
Harvard  Business  School 

McFarlan  will  discuss  the  changes  in 
infrastructure  being  facilitated  by 
today's  new  technologies. 

10:30  a.m.  -  1 1  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

1 1  a.m.  -  noon 

The  Symphonic  Organization 

BORIS  BROTT 
Musical  Director 
Ventura  County 
California  Symphony 

Participants  will  explore  the  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  teamwork  and  leadership;  the 
need  for  creativity  within  an  organiza¬ 
tion;  the  joy  of  communication  and 
the  achievement  of  success  through 
the  medium  of  music. 

Noon  -  1:30  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1:30  p.m.  -  5:05  p.m. 

Industry  Briefings 

Each  of  our  Partners  will  lead 
interactive  small  group  discussions 
on  strategic  business  and  IT  issues. 

5:15  p.m.  -  5:45  p.m. 

Monday  Wrap  Up  and  Preparation 
for  Tuesday's  Case  Studies 
F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

5:45  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 


Tuesday,  February  1 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  9:30  a.m. 

Sourcing  in  a  World  of  Increased 
Complexity:  The  New  Paradigms 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  will  explore  the  innovative 
ways  in  which  IT  services  are 
delivered. 

9:30  a.m.  -  10  a.m. 

Introduction  of  the  Charles 
Schwab  Cases 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

Participants  will  explore,  in-depth, 
the  remarkable  steps  taken  by  this 
discount  brokerage  company. 

10  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:30  a.m.  -  1 1:30  a.m. 

Charles  Schwab  Case  Studies 

Continuation 
F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

1 1:30  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Luncheon  &  Case  Study 
Workgroups 

Participants  will  break  into  small 
groups  to  analyze  the  cases  during 
a  working  lunch. 

2  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

Informal  Networking  and 
Recreation 

6:30  p.m.  -  7:15  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Reception 

Meet  the  Awards  winners. 

7:15  p.m.  -  9:30  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Ceremony  and  Dinner 

Join  us  in  celebrating  the  Enterprise 
Value  Awards,  proudly  underwritten 
by  AT&T  Solutions. 

GARY  BEACH 
Publisher 
CIO  magazine 

ABBIE  LUNDBERG 
Editor  in  Chief 
CIO  magazine 

LEW  MCCREARY 
Editorial  Director 
CIO  magazine 


To  enroll 


or  for  more  information. 


cal  I 


Wednesday,  February  2 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

KnowPulse  Poll  Results 

LEW  MCCREARY 
Editorial  Director 
CIO  magazine 

8:45  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Case  Study  Workgroup 
Presentations  and  Discussion 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

DAN  LEEMON 

Chief  Strategy  Officer 

Charles  Schwab  Corporation 

Groups  will  present  and  discuss  their 
solutions  with  case  study  executives. 

10:30  a.m.  -  10:45  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:45  a.m.  -  1 1:45  a.m. 

Delivering  IT  Results  in  the 
21st  Century 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  will  examine  and  discuss 
techniques  and  processes  for 
ensuring  attractive  bottom  line 
results. 

1 1:45  a.m.  -  noon 

Summary 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 


800  355-0246  or  visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com /conferences 


Enterprise  Value  Retreat® 
January  30  -  February  2,  2000 
Westin  La  Palorna 
Tucson,  AZ 


Please  attach  business 


card  here 


(required) 


Enrollment  Application 


Name: _ _ _  Telephone: 

Tic]e;  _ Facsimile^ 

Company: - - - 

Address: _ _ _ _  Mal1  StoP; 


City,  State,  Zip:  _ _ _ _ 

E-mail  Address:  _ _ _ _ -  Web  site  URL: 

Name  as  you  want  it  to  appear  on  your  badge:  _ _ 

O  I  will  bring  a  companion  at  the  cost  of  $375.  Name  of  my  companion: _ 

(Please  note  Companion  Program  details  below.) 


What  Is... 

Your  organization’s  annual  revenues  or  assets? - - 

Your  annual  IT  budget?  _ _ Your  Industry?  - _ - 

TD1 


Enrollment  Fees: 

O  $2,925  —  IS  Practitioner/Executive 

Please  make  your  hotel  reservations  immediately  by  calling  the  Westin  La  Paloma  at  520  742-6000. 
To  receive  the  discounted  rate,  please  mention  that  you  are  attending  the  Enterprise  Value  Retreat 
when  making  your  reservations.  This  fee  does  not  include  hotel  accommodations. 


Payment: 

□  Check  enclosed 

□  P.O.  #  (A  completed  purchase  order  must 
be  submitted  within  10  business  days.) 


O  $3,625  —  Government/Military 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  CIO  will  make  your  hotel  reservations  for  arrival 
Sunday,  January  30  and  departure  Wednesday,  February  2.  Additional  hotel  reservations  are  your 
responsibility. 


□  MC  /  Visa  /  AmEx  (circle  one) 
Acct.  #:  _ 


O  $375  —  Companion  Program 

This  fee  includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment,  companion  breakfast,  planned 
companion  activities  and  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards.  Companions  are  not  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  golf  tournament  or  Retreat  sessions.  Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any 
Retreat  function. 

O  $10,000  —  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or  consulting  position,  including 
executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and  consulting  companies.  This  enrollment  fee  is  payable  by 
company  check  only.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination  of  this  category. 


Signature: _ _ _ 

Exp.:  _ _ _ 

Golf  Tournament: 

□  Yes,  I  will  play  golf  on  Sunday,  January  30 
at  12:30  p.m.  at  the  La  Paloma  Country  Club. 

Flandicap:  _ _ _ 

Will  you  need  to  rent  clubs?  □  Yes  □  R  □  L 


All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  Retreat,  and  all  cancellations  and  changes  must  be  made  in  writing. You  may  cancel  your  Retreat  attendance  up  to  December  31, 
1999  without  penalty.  A  $650  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancellations  received  between  January  1  -  January  14,2000.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given 
for  cancellations  received  after  January  14,  2000  or  for  no-shows.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  limit  attendance  to  practitioners  and  Partner  organizations. 


Fax  to  508  879-7720  —  Please  do  not  use  a  cover  sheet 


C0MNET 


Networking  at  the  Crossroads 


WAS 


I  N  G  T  O  N  , 


www.comnetexpo.com 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  CONVENTION  CENTER 
EXHIBITS:  JANUARY  25-27,  2000 
CONFERENCE:  JANUARY  24-27,  2000 


Manage  a  dynamic  enterprise  network.  Harness  the 
power  of  the  public  network.  Implement  a  seamless, 
integrated  communications  network.  Do  it  all  at  Com  Net 


ComNet  provides  the  tools  and  techniques  you  need  as 
private  and  public  networks  converge  into  a  dynamic  new 
partnership.  Armed  with  these  products,  technologies 
and  strategies,  you  can  lead  your  company  towards 
enhanced  productivity  and  competitive  advantage. 


Networking  for  the  New  Millennium 


ComNet  showcases  the  best  of  both  private  and  public 
networks.  IP,  DSL,  Bandwidth,  Security,  Infrastructure, 
NOS,  Applications,  Internet,  VPN,  ASP,  Storage.  Come 
to  ComNet  and... 


Evaluate,  compare  and  test  drive  solutions  from 
450+  exhibitors. 


Be  the  first  to  see  hundreds  of  the  newest  products 
and  technologies. 


Flagship  Sponsor: 

Hi 


Media  Sponsors: 


I  FLAGSHIP 

SPONSOR 


NetWOflcWOfld  News 


— —  — -^c;: 


I 


Keep  current  on  industry  trends  and  public  policy 
that  impact  your  business. 


Experience  features  and  debates  on  the  latest 
technologies  and  innovations. 


Increase  performance  and  profitability  with  intensive, 
independent  education. 


ComNet  is  where  total  communications  network  solutions 
come  together.  Register  today! 


Don't  Wait! 


Register  now  at  WWW.  comnetexpo.com 
to  attend  the  ComNet  exhibits,  keynotes  and  special 
presentations  free  (a  $50  value).  Plus,  find  updates 
on  the  exciting  new  programs  added  for  ComNet  2000 
Do  it  today! 


Questions?  Call:  800-545-EXPO, 
email:  information@comnetexpo.com 

Managed  by: 

*IDG 


Education  Partner: 


Tech  Smart. 
Business  Savvy. 


^The 

)ree 

.  /asnmgton 
University 

w  A  SHINGTON  DC' 


CT  O  IVl  P  A.  IN  V 

Ad  Code: 

ComNet  is  a  trade  event.  No  one  under  1  8  will  be  admitted. 
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UPDATE 


High-Flying 

Extranet 

INTELSAT 
Washington,  D.C. 

www.intelsat.com 
There’s  an  upside  and  a 
downside  to  building  a 
successful  extranet.  Just  ask 
Ramu  Potarazu,  CIO  at 
Intelsat,  the  international 
organization  that  runs  a 
fleet  of  global  telecommuni¬ 
cations  satellites.  Intelsat’s 
global  extranet,  called  the 
Intelsat  Business  Network 
(IBN),  lets  it  stay  connected 
to  business  partners  and 
customers  scattered  from 
Australia  to  Argentina. 
When  we  last  wrote  about 
IBN  in  August  1998  (see 
“Spatial  Relations,”  CIO 
Section  2,  Aug.  1, 1998),  the 
month  after  it  won  a  Web 
Business  50/50  award,  it 
reached  700  users  from 
roughly  200  organizations. 
IBN  now  boasts  more  than 
2,300  users  from  more  than 
400  organizations,  and  its 
average  traffic  has  grown  to 
more  than  1,500  hits  and 
120  user  sessions  per  day. 
Understandably,  the 
extranet’s  increased  popu¬ 
larity  has  meant  increased 
pressure  on  Potarazu’s  IT 
staff.  “It’s  become  a  founda¬ 
tion  system,  which  is  good 
from  a  customer  stand¬ 
point,”  he  says.  “But  from 
an  IT  standpoint,  gosh,  it 
had  better  be  up  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week,  365 
days  a  year.” 

In  August  1998,  IBN’s 
most  popular  features 
included  the  ability  to  check 
satellite  capacity  availabil¬ 
ity,  view  satellite  coverage 
maps,  calculate  tariffs  and 
download  corporate  docu¬ 
ments.  New  features  have 
made  the  extranet  even 
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Return  to 
the  Bazaar 

FREEMARKETS 

Pittsburgh 

www.freemarkets.com 
Sometimes  silence  speaks 
louder  than  words.  In 
October  1999,  when  CIO 
Web  Business  contacted 
FreeMarkets  Inc.  for  an 
update  (see  “How  Bazaar,” 
CIO  Section  2,  Aug.  1, 
1998),  company  officials 
had  to  keep  mum,  citing  a 
quiet  period  imposed  by  the 
United  States  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 
However,  Karen  Kovatch, 
FreeMarkets’  manager  of 
marketing  communications, 
was  kind  enough  to  point 
out  a  gold  mine  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  company 
available  in  an  S-l  docu¬ 
ment  posted  on  the  SEC’s 
Web  site.  Based  on  informa¬ 
tion  contained  within  that 
document,  things  are  look¬ 
ing  good  for  FreeMarkets,  a 
provider  of  customized 
business-to-business  auc¬ 
tions  on  the  Web. 

In  1998,  cofounders  Glen 


more  useful  to  customers 
and  partners,  Potarazu  says. 
IBN  users  can  now  log  on  to 
a  personalized  interface  that 
shows  them  only  those  ser¬ 
vices  to  which  they  have 
access;  they  can  also  access 
specific  information  about 
their  satellite  leases.  The  site 
offers  discussion  groups;  it 
has  also  run  several  surveys 
to  get  customer  evaluations 
of  conferences  and  Intelsat 
services.  New  features 
expected  to  debut  shortly 
include  an  online  form  for 
registering  satellite  anten¬ 
nas,  or  “earth  stations,” 
real-time  information  on 


earth  stations’  Y2K 
compatibility  and  the  ability 
for  customers  to  access  their 
invoices.  Some  time  after 
January  2000,  Intelsat 
hopes  to  begin  letting  cus¬ 
tomers  book  satellite  capa¬ 
city  time  over  a  browser. 
Potarazu  himself  could  not 
have  guessed  that  IBN 
would  grow  to  become  such 
a  crucial  part  of  the  way 
Intelsat  does  business.  “If 
somebody  told  me  this  13  or 
14  months  ago,  I  would 
have  said,  “No  way,”’ 
Potarazu  says.  “Now, 
it’s  amazing.” 

-S.  Kalin 


Freemarkets 
cofounders 
Glen  Meakem  (left) 
and  Sam  Kinney 
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Dreaming 
of  Genie 

GENZYME 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

www.genzyme.com 

When  CIO  Web  Business 
first  visited  Genzyme  Corp. 
(see  “On  the  Cheap,”  CIO 
Section  1,  Nov.  1, 1998), 
Dorothea  Eiben  was  spear¬ 
heading  efforts  to  expand 
an  intranet  for  the  biotech 
company.  At  that  time,. 
Eiben  had  successfully 
launched  the  intranet,  offi¬ 
cially  known  as  the 
Genzyme  Information 
Exchange,  or  Genie,  with 
little  more  than  a  summer 
intern  and  plenty  of  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Yet,  without  a  dedi¬ 
cated  staff,  corporate  steer¬ 
ing  committee  or  budget, 
Genie  still  managed  to  blos¬ 
som  into  an  information 
source  accessed  by  3,500 
employees  in  40  locations. 

Still,  Eiben  had  more 
ambitious  plans  for  Genie. 
For  one,  she  wanted  to 
decentralize  development  by 
training  people  to  design 
and  maintain  their  own 
pages.  Unfortunately,  with 
few  resources,  Genie  devel¬ 
opment  lagged  a  bit  while 
executives  “engaged  in  a 
series  of  strategic  discus¬ 
sions  about  the  purpose  and 
value  of  an  intranet,”  says 
Eiben,  currently  Genzyme’s 
associate  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  services. 

By  all  outward  appear¬ 
ances,  those  discussions 
concluded  that  an  intranet 
was  a  strategic  necessity. 
Today,  Genie  has  evolved 
from  a  sanctioned — if  not 
financially  supported — 
grass-roots  project  into  an 
ongoing  effort  with  a  dedi¬ 
cated  staff  and  budget.  A 
steering  committee — com- 


Meakem  and  Sam  Kinney 
were  busy  convincing  large 
buyers  of  direct  materials — 
raw  materials  such  as  chem¬ 
icals,  printed  circuit  boards 
and  injection  molded  plas¬ 
tics  used  to  manufacture  fin¬ 
ished  goods — to  sign  on  to 
FreeMarkets’  premise. 

The  idea  was  to  use  the 
Internet  as  an  auction  plat¬ 
form,  where  suppliers  and 
buyers  could  communicate 
in  real-time  and  negotiate 
prices.  While  other  compa¬ 
nies  have  hit  upon  the  auc¬ 
tion  concept,  FreeMarkets 
focused  on  working  with 
buyers  to  identify  potential 
suppliers,  and  then  recruit 
those  suppliers  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  online  bidding. 

In  August  1998, 
FreeMarkets  projected 


annual  revenues  of 
$7  million. 

According  to  the  S-l  fil¬ 
ing,  FreeMarkets  exceeded 
its  1998  revenue  projection 
by  about  $800,000.  And  for 
the  six  months  ending  June 
1999,  the  company  posted 
revenues  of  $7.6  million, 
putting  it  on  track  to  more 
than  double  last  year’s  take. 
More  than  1,800  suppliers 
from  30  countries  have 
offered  their  wares  online 
via  FreeMarkets;  buyers 
include  Emerson  Electric 
Co.,  The  Quaker  Oats  Co. 
and  AlliedSignal  Inc. 

To  fuel  continued 
growth,  FreeMarkets  tossed 
its  hat  into  the  IPO  ring, 
with  the  hope  of  raising 
$70  million  in  working 
capital.  Meakem  and 


Kinney  are  still  on  board, 
and  both  continue  their 
push  to  attract  both  buyers 
and  sellers.  While  revenues 
are  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  FreeMarkets  isn’t 
yet  in  the  black,  nor  are  its 
prospects  assured.  Two 
clients,  General  Motors 
Corp.  and  United  Tech¬ 
nologies  Corp.,  still  account 
for  a  big  chunk  of  Free¬ 
Markets’  revenues.  But  even 
that  statistic  is  heading  in 
the  right  direction.  In  1998, 
FreeMarkets  racked  up 
77  percent  of  its  revenues 
from  the  two  industrial 
giants;  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1999,  that  de¬ 
pendence  has  dipped 
to  65  percent. 

-Megan  Santosus 
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Who  helped  Jelly  Belly 
jelly  beans  sweeten 


their  sales? 


They’re  “the  original  gourmet 
jelly  beans®”-  known  far  and 
wide  since  a  certain  president 
installed  them  in  the  Oval  Office. 

So,  when  the  makers  of  Jelly  Belly 
jelly  beans  went  looking  for  flight  bags 
for  a  summer  promotion  -  “Pack  Your  Bags, 
Let’s  Get  Going!”-  they  wouldn’t  settle  for  just 
any  bags. 

They  turned  to  Lands’  End®  Corporate  Sales. 
Why?  “Reputation,”  says  Dave  Klabunde,  a 
vice  president  at  the  family-owned  Herman 
Goelitz  Candy  Company. 

“We’re  the  gold  standard  in  jelly  beans,” 

Dave  explains. “We  want  to  work  with 
companies  that  are  the  gold  standard 
in  their  categories.” 

Mouth  watering 
embroidery 

The  flight  bags  Dave  ordered  -  with 
the  Jelly  Belly  logo  in  bright  red  and 
yellow  -  came  through  exactly 
as  specified. 

‘The  embroidery  pops,’ 
he  says.  “It’s  like  a  nice 
piece  of  candy  -  beautiful 
and  bright  and  absolutely 
top  quality.” 

Of  course,  our  Corporate 
Sales  catalog  has  a  lot 
more  than  flight  bags  to 
offer  your  employees, 

customers  or  corporate  friends.  From  shirts 


and  sweaters  to  Leather  Portfolios. 

But  the  point  is,  it’s  all  Lands’  End  stuff. 
Which  not  only  speaks  well  for  the  quality  and 
taste  of  the  merchandise  -  it  says  a  lot  about 
the  company  that  gives  it,  too. 

What’s  our  recipe? 

At  each  step  of  the  way,  our  Corporate 
Sales  Specialists  are  out  to  make  your 
experience  with  us  easy,  pleasant  -  and 
hassle-free. 

We  deliver  as  promised.  And,  in  any 
case,  you  can’t  go  wrong;  everything  is 
“Guaranteed.  Period.®” 

Got  a  special  request? 

As  we  always  say,  Just  ask- 
“Just  ask!”  Call  us 
toll-free.  Even  if 
g  you’re  not  in 
^  jelly  beans,  you’ll 
find  it  a  sweet 

experience.  Corporate  Sales 

Call  1-800-916-2255 
or  visit  us  at 

www.landsend.com/corpsales 

Lands’  End  products  are  not  for  resale  in  a  retail  setting.  ©  1999  Lands'  End,  Inc. 
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posed  of  representatives 
from  MIS,  corporate  com¬ 
munications,  the  library, 
human  resources,  opera¬ 
tions,  and  research  and 
development — now  proac¬ 
tively  guides  Genie’s  growth 
and  direction.  In  addition  to 
issues  such  as  employee  self- 
service  and  communication, 
“we  are  also  beginning  to 
explore  using  our  intranet 
as  a  corporate  information 
portal  and  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  application,” 

Eiben  says. 

Eiben,  who  first  devel¬ 
oped  Genie  as  a  “sideline” 
to  her  job  in  the  corporate 
library,  is  now  officially  in 
charge  of  the  newly  created 
Intranet  Development 
Group  within  Genzyme’s 
MIS  department. 

And  what  about  Eiben’s 
plans  to  decentralize  devel¬ 
opment?  “We  have  indeed 
continued  on  the  road  to 
decentralization  and  putting 
more  power  in  the  content 
providers’  hands,”  she 
reports.  “We  are  currently 
developing  a  ‘site  master’ 
program,  where  people 
from  throughout  the  corpo¬ 
ration  have  the  opportunity 
to  develop  their  own  sub¬ 
sites  on  the  intranet.” 

As  Genie  expands  to 
more  of  Genzyme’s  global 
locations,  the  intranet  group 
has  had  to  grasp  new  chal¬ 
lenges  such  as  international¬ 
ization,  mirroring  and  con¬ 
tent  personalization.  Yet  for 
Eiben,  involvement  with  the 
intranet  has  been  phenome¬ 
nally  rewarding:  “This  proj¬ 
ect  has  been  a  tremendous 
learning  experience  for  me. 
One  of  the  biggest  lessons  I 
learned  was  that  collabora¬ 
tion  with  individuals  from 
across  the  corporation  is 
imperative  to  make  a  proj¬ 
ect  like  this  succeed.” 

-M.  Santosus 
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Wild, Wild 
West 


US  WEST 
Denver 

www.uswest.com 

It’s  been  almost  two  years 
since  the  40-person  SWAT 
team  at  US  West  was  given 
the  mission  to  look  at  how 
Web  technology 
could  significantly 
cut  the  company’s  J 
expenses  (see  “It 
Takes  a  Village,” 

CIO  Section  2, 

Feb.  1, 1998).  The 
close-knit  crew  of 
programmers  and 
business  strategists 
at  US  West  may 
have  spent  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  on 
various  intranet 
development 
projects  to  con¬ 
nect  40,000  of 
the  telecom  com¬ 
pany’s  employees,  I 
but  they  also  ;; 
saved  more  than  | 
three  times  that  J 
for  the  regional 
Bell  operating 
company  by 
doing  so. 

What  has 
happened  to 
the  $11  billion 


as  a  virtual  organization. 
And  all  of  the  projects  we 
talked  about  back  then  have 
basically  multiplied  like 
rabbits.” 

As  e-business  and  e-com¬ 
merce  become  common¬ 
place,  US  West  has  extended 
the  walls  of  its  business 
through  its  Web  presence. 
“We  were  doing  research 
and  development  projects 
before,  and  now  we’re  get- 


US  West's 
Sherman  Woo 


company’s  landmark  Global 
Village  intranet  team  since 
then?  Senior  Director 
Sherman  Woo,  the  group’s 
main  architect,  sums  it  up 
succinctly:  “Essentially, 
we’ve  grown,”  he  says. 

“Our  organization  has 
increased  in  size  to  approxi¬ 
mately  300  folks,  and  our 
Global  Village  has  spread 
out  into  a  couple  of  other 
buildings  in  downtown 
Denver  and  into  Bellevue, 
Wash.  So  we’re  certainly 
exercising  our  capabilities 


well,  they  do  so  seamlessly. 
US  West’s  goal  in  the  next 
several  years  is  to  provide 
customers  with  easy  access 
to  information  about  them¬ 
selves,  according  to  Woo. 
“By  using  all  the  tools  that 
we  advocate  for  others,” 
Woo  says,  “we’ve  kept  a 
large  and  growing  organiza¬ 
tion  connected  through  the 
Internet.” 


ting  much  more  into  pro¬ 
duction-scale  systems  that 
deal  with  customer  care  and 
customer  self-help,”  says 
Woo.  US  West’s  larger  busi¬ 
ness  customers  have  big, 
complex  bills  and  big,  com¬ 
plex  networks.  “And  now 
they  can  look  at  the  details 
of  their  bills  on  the  Web,” 
he  says. 

Today’s  communications 
tools  include  everything 
from  cellular  wireless  to 
high-speed  data  networks. 
When  they’re  operating 


Such  growth  has  required 
US  West’s  Global  Village  to 
adopt  more  policy  and  pro¬ 
cess.  “Just  the  sheer  size  of 
our  organization  has 
required  us  to  operate  at  a 
different  level  and  to  con¬ 


tinue  to  try  to  groom  cre¬ 
ative  spaces  for  technical 
and  marketing  people  to 
work  in,”  says  Woo. 

One  of  the  lessons 
learned  by  Global  Village  is 
that,  as  you  go  from  early 
adopter  to  mainstream. 
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race  you  have  to  win 


Because  on  the  Internet,  nobody  cares  who  conies  in  second 


Get  there  first 


You  didn't  enter  this  race  to  come  in  second.  You  did  it  to  break  away  from  the  pack. 

But  that’s  easier  said  than  done.  Especially  for  emerging  companies  like  yours.  Because  things 
like  time,  money,  and  technical  resources  can  slow  down  your  .com  dreams.  That's  why  you 
need  a  partner  that  moves  at  the  same  speed  you  do — Breakaway  Solutions.  As  the  leading 
full-service  provider  (FSP),  we’ve  already  delivered  e-business  strategies,  e-commerce,  eCRM, 
and  application  hosting  solutions  for  high-speed  organizations  like  yours.  We  can  do  the  same 
for  you.  Why  settle  for  second?  Visit  www.breakaway.com  today  or  call  1-800-925-7100. 

Strategy,  Internet,  eCRM,  and  Application  Hosting  Solutions  for  Fast-Growing  Companies. 


Get  there  first. 


SOLUTIONS 


©  1999  Breakaway  Solutions,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


vww.breakawav.com 
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more  and  more  emphasis 
has  to  be  put  on  sustainabil¬ 
ity.  “When  you  first  start 
these  things,  it’s  OK  for 
your  environment  to  be  the 
closet,  but  once  your  busi¬ 
ness  begins  to  really  rely  on 


this  stuff,  you  have  to  take 
all  the  pains  to  harden  your 
environment  so  that  you 
basically  have  24/7,  real 
production  operations,” 
Woo  says. 

-Elaine  M.  Cummings 


Toy  Story  2 


TOYS  "R"  US 
Paramus,  NJ. 

www.toysrus.com 

eTOYS 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

www.etoys.com 
If  eToys  Inc.  and  Toys  “R”  Us 
Inc.  didn’t  know  it  already, 
they  do  now:  Selling  toys  on 
the  Internet  is  anything  but 
fun  and  games — especially 
around  the  holidays. 

A  year  ago,  the  two  re¬ 
tailers  squared  off  in  the 
e-commerce  arena  (“Who¬ 
ever  Sells  the  Most  Toys 
Wins,”  CIO  Section  2,  Dec. 
1, 1998).  In  this  corner: 

Toys  “R”  Us,  a  brand  name 
familiar  to  anybody  who 
ever  wandered  its  ware¬ 
houselike  superstores  look¬ 
ing  for  a  doll  or  a  truck. 

And  in  this  corner:  eToys, 
an  Internet  startup  launched 
in  October  1997,  nine 
months — and  a  whole  holi¬ 
day  season — before 
Toysrus.com  went  online. 

The  winner  and  undis¬ 
puted  1998  champion: 
eToys,  which  got  3.4  million 
visitors  in  December,  almost 
triple  the  Toysrus.com  traf¬ 
fic.  Those  figures  made 
eToys  the  Web’s  fifth  most- 
popular  shopping  site  that 
month,  according  to  New 
York  City-based  researcher 
Media  Metrix  Inc.  And 
unlike  its  e-retailer  counter¬ 
parts,  which  struggled  with 
site  outages,  distribution 
problems  and  inventory 
shortages,  eToys  says  it 
remained  online  all  season 
and  filled  95  percent  of  its 
orders  within  24  hours. 
Accordingly,  fourth-quarter 
1998  revenues  soared  to 
nearly  $23  million,  up  from 


$530,000  in  1997.  That’s  a 
fraction  of  the  $22-billion- 
a-year  toy  industry.  But  it 
was  enough  to  make  eToys 
the  head  of  its  pack — for  the 
time  being. 

This  year,  the  two  toy 
titans  compete  for  much 
bigger  stakes.  As  part  of  the 
biggest  holiday  e-commerce 
season  yet,  online  toy  sales 
could  reach  $230  million. 
(For  more  on  this  topic,  see 
“The  Ghost  of  Christmas 
Past,”  Page  44.)  That’s  a 
sixfold  increase  from  1998, 
according  to  Gomez 
Advisors  Inc.,  an  Internet 
research  and  analysis  com¬ 
pany  based  in  Lincoln, 

Mass.  “Online  toys  in  1999 
will  be  what  online  books 
were  in  1997,”  says  Senior 
Analyst  Liz  Leonard. 

The  playground  is  lot 
more  crowded  this  year.  The 
biggest  new  kid  on  the  block 
is  Amazon.com  Inc.,  which 
started  selling  toys  in  July. 
Traditional  retailers  Wal- 
Mart  Stores  Inc.,  KB  Toys 
and  FAO  Schwarz,  among 
others,  have  dramatically 
beefed  up  e-commerce 
efforts  since  the  1998  holi¬ 
day  season.  Some  manufac¬ 
turers,  including  Mattel 
Inc.,  now  sell  toys  online 
as  well. 

Web  competition  aside, 
these  are  tumultuous  times 
for  Toys  “R”  Us.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  been  losing  mar¬ 
ket  share  for  years;  last  year, 
Wal-Mart  replaced  it  as  the 
nation’s  number-one  toy 
retailer.  Earlier  this  year, 
Toys  “R”  Us  announced  a 
25  percent  drop  in  second- 
quarter  earnings  despite  a 
4  percent  increase  in  sales. 
Executives  blamed  the  loss 
on  costs  of  overhauling  its 
Web  site.  Then  the  company 
broke  off  talks  with  Bench¬ 
mark  Capital,  a  Silicon 
Valley  venture  capital  firm 

http://webbusiness.cio.com 
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EXTRANET 


Aventail 


Where  E-Business  Begins 


Yes,  extranets  are  all  we  do. 

Our  focus  is  on  enabling  companies 
to  work  together  amid  the  chaos  of 
e-business.  We  help  you  rapidly  activate 
business-to-business  commerce  and 
collaboration  by  replacing  risk  and  panic 
with  order  and  profitability.  A  competitive 
extranet  means  absolute  control  at 
massive  scale  so  you  can  go  to  market  with  a 
legion  of  customers  and  partners  at  your  side. 
That’s  e-business  confidence.  That’s  Aventail. 

To  find  out  more  about  our  low-risk,  high- 
value  extranet  software  and  service,  visit 
Aventail’s  Web  site  at  www.aventail.com/pureplay, 
call  1-877-AVENTAIL  (283-6824),  or  send  email  to 
extranet@aventail.com. 


©  1999  Aventail  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Aventail  is  a  registered  trademark  ot  Aventail  Corporation. 
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that  had  considered  invest¬ 
ing  in  Toysrus.com. 

The  turmoil  went  all  the 
way  to  the  top.  In  July, 
e-commerce  CEO  Robert 
Moog  left  after  just  two 
months  on  the  job.  In 
August,  Toys  “R”  Us  CEO 
Robert  C.  Nakasone  re¬ 
placed  Moog  with  Hasbro 
Inc.  executive  John  Barbour. 
Days  later,  Nakasone  him¬ 
self  abruptly  resigned, 
reportedly  under  pressure 
from  the  board,  which  was 
unhappy  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  slow  Internet  start. 

While  seeking  a  new 
CEO  this  fall,  Toys  “R”  Us 
spent  millions  to  improve  its 
Web  site,  open  an  automatic 
distribution  center  and  hire 
the  prestigious  Leo  Burnett 
agency  of  Chicago  to  de¬ 
velop  its  holiday  ad  cam¬ 
paign. 

Meanwhile,  eToys,  which 
went  public  in  May  1999, 
lost  $21  million  on  sales  of 
$8  million  during  its  first 
quarter  as  a  publicly  traded 
company.  But  the  company 
says  that  sales  increased  by 
1,990  percent  during  that 
period. 

In  recent  months,  eToys 
also  launched  an  online 
hobby  shop  with  3,000 
products,  stocked  80,000 
children’s  book  titles  and 
prepared  to  expand  into  the 
United  Kingdom.  And  CEO 
and  President  Toby  Lenk 
made  the  Fortune  list  of  the 
40  wealthiest  Americans 
under  age  40  (rank:  37;  age: 
37;  wealth:  $276  million). 

Meanwhile,  both  compa¬ 
nies  are  gearing  up  to  meet 
demand  for  products  the 
industry  predicts  will  be  the 
season’s  bestsellers:  the 
QX-3  electronic  micro¬ 
scope,  Rock  &  Roll  Elmo 
and  Millennium  Princess 
Barbie. 

-Anne  Stuart 


Take  Me  to 
Your  Leader 

NETWORK  MARKETING 
INTERNATIONAL 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

leadstoyou.com 
David  Koretz  is  older  now, 
but  he  hasn’t  slowed  down  a 
bit.  When  CIO  first  met 
Koretz,  he  was  well  into 
launching  his  third  Web- 
based  business  (“Next- 
Generation  Leader,”  CIO 
Section  2,  Dec.  1, 1998).  He 
recently  put  that  company, 
Network  Marketing 
International  (NMI),  up  for 
sale  so  that  he  could  focus 
on  launching  a  top-secret 
Internet  startup  in  early 
2000.  But  the  young  entre¬ 
preneur  still  can’t  buy 
champagne  to  mark  either 
occasion:  At  20,  he’s  still  a 
year  shy  of  the  state’s  legal 
drinking  age. 

NMI,  also  known  by  its 
URL,  leadstoyou.com, 
compiles  and  sells  sales 
leads  online.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  privately  held,  so 
Koretz  won’t  say  much 
about  its  performance. 

NMI  was  backed  with 
venture  capital  from 
Koretz’s  mentor,  Thomas 
Golisano,  CEO  of  the 
Rochester-based  payroll 
management  company 
Paychex  Inc.  At  press  time, 
the  site  remained  offline  as 
Koretz  juggled  offers  from 
several  suitors. 

But  Koretz  says  he’s  really 
just  selling  NMI  to  focus  on 
his  latest  venture.  “Running 
two  companies  was  killing 
me,  frankly,”  says  Koretz, 
who  was  profiled  in  a 
People  magazine  story  on 
“Twenty  Teens  Who  Will 
Change  the  World”  before 
crossing  the  line  into  his 
20s.  And,  he  says,  he’s  been 


deluged  with  other  offers 
from  investors:  “I  tell  people 
almost  every  day,  ‘I’m  sorry, 
I’m  not  interested  in  your 
capital,”’  he  says. 

But  one  opportunity  did 
catch  his  attention.  Koretz, 
CEO  of  the  new  company, 
will  say  only  that  it’s  “sort 


a  full  shop  of  150  by  year’s 
end.  (Some  NMI  employees 
will  stay  with  the  company 
after  the  sale;  others  will 
transfer  to  the  new  com¬ 
pany,  he  says.) 

Meanwhile,  Koretz  and 
his  crew  work  nearly 
around  the  clock,  seven 
days  a  week,  on  their 


David  Koretz  of  Network 

Marln>tina  International 


of  a  business  version  of 
Yahoo,”  the  Web’s  top  con¬ 
sumer  portal.  “We  have 
FMA — first  mover  advan¬ 
tage — right  now  and  I’d  like 
to  keep  that,”  he  says.  But 
he  does  rattle  off  statistics 
indicating  that,  whatever  it 
ultimately  becomes,  this 
new  undertaking  won’t  be  a 
back-of-the-garage  business. 
“We’re  launching  with  200 
to  250  servers,  5  million 
pages  of  HTML,  and  as 
many  as  1,000  strategic  and 
content  and  technology 
partners,”  he  says.  He 
began  hiring  10  employees  a 
week  in  October,  aiming  for 


startup.  “Vacations  are  non¬ 
existent.  Breaks  just  don’t 
happen,”  he  says.  He’s  set 
up  cots  and  even  a  free¬ 
standing  tent  in  the  office  so 
that  employees  can  nap  or 
spend  the  night.  “You  work 
40  hours  a  week  and  it’s  a 
job.  You  work  100  hours  a 
week  and  it’s  your  family. 

It’s  your  life.”  And  until 
he  introduces  his  latest  ven¬ 
ture  to  the  world,  that’s 
enough — although,  if 
pressed,  Koretz  allows  that 
if  the  company  flies  as 
hoped,  he  might  just  have  to 
get  a  Ferrari. 

-A.  Stuart 
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IN  MANUFACTURING, 


EVERYTHING  IS  ABOUT 


so  READ  THIS, 


For  mid-sized  manufacturers  like  you,  speed  equals  design  to  delivery  faster  than  ever.  With  Pivotpoint, 

power.  And  profits.  Which  is  why  Pivotpoint  can  everything  you  know  about  your  customer 

give  you  a  competitive  advantage.  Our  extended  comes  together  in  one  place.  So  your  team  will 

enterprise  application  software  lets  you  do  more,  service  your  customers  with  a  new  sense  of 

quicker.  For  example,  we’ll  help  you  securely  link  confidence,  knowledge,  and  velocity.  For  more 

both  your  customers  and  p  j  O  T  P  O  T  Nf  T  information,  call  I'SOtpyyy'OQSZ 

suppliers  into  your  enterprise  •  or  visit  www.pivotpoint.com. 

via  the  Internet  —  and  go  from  DO.  MORE.  QUICKER.  And  make  it  quick. 
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Winpows  2000  Product IlAUNCH 


Windows 


Terence  &  Expo  is  th 

onlv  show  to  de 
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Windows 

2  0  0  0  Conference  &  Expo 


Real  World  Answers  for  your  Enterprise 

Conference  &  Expo:  February  15-17,  2000 

The  Moscone  Center  •  San  Francisco,  CA 


You've  found  it.  The  one  conference  and  expo  for  Windows  that  has  it  all.  Microsoft  Chairman  and  CEO,  Bill  Gates,  will  be  giving  the  Launch 
Keynote  Address.  The  Windows  2000  Conference  and  Expo  brings  you  real  world  solutions,  the  latest  trends  in  the  Windows  marketplace,  and  the  widest 
selection  of  Windows-based  products  and  services.  In  fact,  no  other  trade  show  brings  together  the  entire  Windows  marketplace  on  such  a  high  level. 
WANTUG  is  proud  to  be  the  exclusive  partner  of  the  Windows  2000  Conference  and  Expo.  Don't  miss  this  opportunity. 

This  IS  yOUP  show!  For  more  information  on  attending  or  exhibiting,  go  online: 


owned  &  managed  by: 

WANTUG  ^IDG 

an  event  partner  WORLD  EXPO 


www.windows2000expo.com 

or  call:  1.800.560.7612 

®1999  IDG  World  Expo.  All  rights  reserved.  All  other  trademarks  contained  herein  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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INTERVIEW:  GUY  KAWASAKI 


One  Silicon  Valley  guru  tells  you  why  even  the  blue  chips  cant  afford 

to  ignore  the  Internet  By  Sara  Shay 


Investing  in  the 


http:// 


Web 

Guy  Kawasaki  likes  to  throw  money  around. 

Especially  other  people’s  money.  The 
Hawaii-born-man-about-cyberspace  is  the 
chairman  and  CEO  of  Garage.com  (www. 
garage.com ),  a  Palo  Alto,  Calif.-based 
company  that  uses  the  Web  to  connect 
high-powered  investors  with 
innovative  startups.  Kawasaki, 
who  first  made  a  name  for  him¬ 
self  as  chief  evangelist  for 
Apple  Computer  Inc.,  is 
also  the  author  of  seven 
books,  among  them  Rules 
for  Revolutionaries  (Harper 
Business,  1999)  and  How 
to  Drive  Your  Competition 
Crazy:  Creating  Disruption 
for  Fun  and  Profit  (Hyperion, 
1996).  Recently,  he  spoke  with 
Contributing  Writer  Sara  Shay  about 
business,  the  Internet  and  why  the  two 
should  be  inseparable  at  any  company. 
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CIO:  People  toss  around  the  phrase  "the 
'dot-comming'  of  America"  to  make  both 
positive  and  negative  points,  but  nobody 
really  explains  what  that  means.  What 
does  it  mean  to  you? 


The  Internet  still  isn't  a  proven  medium  for 
business,  yet  Web  startups  are 
getting  financed  all  over  the  place. 

Are  investors  who  back  Web-based 
companies  doing  so  because  it's  hip  and 
exciting  or  because  it's  financially  wise? 


Kawasaki:  Negatively  stated,  it  should  be 
called  “dot-conning.”  It  means  that  everyone 
has  gone  Internet  crazy,  like  tulip  mania  a 
few  hundred  years  ago  in  Europe.  The 
accepted  wisdom  would  be  that  all  a  com¬ 
pany  has  to  do  is  add  “dot  com”  to  its  name, 
lose  a  lot  of  money  and  go  public. 

Positively  stated,  dot-comming  stands  for 
a  curve-j  umping  new  way  of  life  that 
involves  the  removal  of  mouths 
in  the  food  chain  that  don’t  add 
value  (also  known  as  disinter¬ 
mediation);  it  involves  perfect 
information  in  terms  of 
price — buy  dot  com  versus 
Amazon.com — and  qual¬ 
ity — The  Motley  Fool  and 
stocks;  and  it  involves  infinite 
power  and  bandwidth  at 
zero  cost. 


Who  says  the  Internet  isn’t  a  proven  medium 
for  business?  I  think  it  is,  although  I  guess 
people  thought  computers  were  a  fad  when 
Digital,  Data  General  and  Wang  started. 

It’s  true  that  certain  markets  within  the 
Internet  aren’t  proven,  and  some  companies 
that  are  capitalizing  on  hipness  without  fun¬ 
damental  business  models  will  have  prob¬ 
lems.  But  in  any  revolution,  there  are  fatali¬ 
ties,  and  some  investors  will  lose  money.  The 
Internet  will  come  down  to  the  survival  of  the 
fittest — or  the  fastest — too. 

Would  it  have  been  financially  wise  to 
invest  in  General  Motors  Corp.  in  the  year  it 
started,  when  horse-driven  carts  had  99.99 
percent  market  share?  What’s  better? 
Investing  a  dollar  in  an  Internet  company, 
watching  it  climb  to  $100  and  then  “col¬ 
lapse”  to  $50,  or  putting  the  dollar  in  a 
brick-and-mortar  company  and  watching  the 
dollar  grow  to  $1.10  because  you  believe  the 
Internet  is  a  fad? 

Still,  the  minicomputer  companies  you 
mentioned  are  gone  too.  What  happened 
there? 

They  didn’t  get  to  the  next  curve.  They  kept 
making  better  and  better  minicomputers 
for  their  current  customers.  Meanwhile  a 
whole  category  of  new  customers,  personal 
computer  users,  appeared  who  had  different 
needs.  Needs  that  were  off  the  minicomputer 
curve. 

Death  will — and  should — happen  to 
companies  that  are  Internet  dinosaurs  too. 

Are  some  business  ideas  more  suited  to 
the  Internet,  or  is  it  just  that  the  lure  of  the 
Internet  sometimes  edges  out  good  busi¬ 
ness  sense? 

That  is  a  silly  question.  Pretend  it’s  the  1960s; 
it’s  like  asking,  “Are  some  businesses  better 
suited  to  using  information  systems  or  is  it  just 
the  lure  of  information  systems  that  edges  out 
good  business  sense?”  The  Internet  is  going  to 
permeate  every  pore  of  successful  businesses. 
It’s  not  a  dichotomy:  Internet  or  good  business. 
It’s  a  prerequisite:  Internet  is  good  business. 

http://webbusiness.cio.com 
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Seems  Like  a  Lot  of  e-commerce  consuLtants  have 
been  in  the  business  for  about  ten  minutes. 
We've  been  here  for  over  ten  years. 

And  whiLe  other  consuLtants  boast  of  compLeting 
projects  with  five  cLients,  we've  racked  up 


successes 


we're 


for  over  500.  That's  why 
the  ideaL  singLe-source  soLution  to  your  every 
e-commerce  need,  from  design  and  strategy  to 
software  i mp L em e n t a t i o n  and  systems  integration. 


Experience  counts. 


TECHNOLOGY  SOLUTIONS  COMPANY 
WWW.TECHSOL.COM 
1  .888.872.2454 


INTERVIEW:  GUY  KAWASAKI 


Until  now,  much  of  the  Internet  involved 
doing  old  things  better.  It’s  where  computers 
were  when  VisiCalc  was  created.  What  the 
Internet  has  done  so  far  is  sell  stuff  better, 
but  people  were  already  selling  stuff.  We  just 
moved  up  the  curve  some. 

The  real  action  starts  when  you  can  do 
things  with  the  Internet  that  could  not  be 
done  before.  This  is  when  it  gets  interesting. 

Can  you  give  me  an  example? 

How  about  selling  information  via  the 
Web?  Check  out  a  company  called 
InfoRocket  Inc.  [InfoRocket  is  a  client  of 
Garage.com.|  It’s  making  a  market  of  sell¬ 
ing  information — that  is,  the  eBay  of 
information.  People  post  bids  for  answers. 
Other  people  post  offers. 

For  example,  suppose  an  entrepreneur 
seeks  advice  on  how  many  options  he  should 
offer  a  board  of  advisers.  He’s  willing  to  pay 
$20  for  this  advice.  Jane  Doe  offers  to 
answer  for  $25.  But  an  experienced 


entrepreneur  or  a  securities  lawyer  at  a 
world-class  Silicon  Valley  law  firm  offers  to 
answer  for  $100.  The  lawyer’s  offer  comes  in 
with  information  like,  “I  incorporated 
eToys,  Amazon.com,  Netscape  and  Yahoo.  I 
will  tell  you  what  works  based  on  my  20 
years  of  experience  in  Silicon  Valley.” 

But  isn't  there  enough  information  avail¬ 
able  for  free  on  the  Web  that  people  will 
pay  for  it  only  as  a  last  resort,  if 
at  all? 

If  you  wanted  the  phone  number  of  someone 
in  New  York,  do  you  want  someone  to  hand 
you  five  free  phone  books?  I  think  there’s 
great  value  in  getting  the  actual  answer 
rather  than  getting  pointers  to  25  places 
where  the  answer  might  be. 

What  specific  steps  can  traditional  compa¬ 
nies  take  to  incorporate  the  Internet  into 
their  business  models  without  risking  too 
much  of  their  stability? 
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1  Powered  Network 
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Here  are  the  crucial  steps: 

First,  purge  your  idols.  That  is,  get  rid  of 
the  stuff  that  you’ve  been  worshipping — for 
example,  multiple-tiered  distribution  sys¬ 
tems.  Dell  Computer  Corp.  is  a  great  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  world-class  curve  jumping. 

Then  get  top  management  buy-in.  The 
Internet  isn’t  an  experiment  anymore.  It  will 
be  an  integral  part,  if  not  the  central  focus,  of 
business  going  forward. 

Throw  serious  money  at  the  problem. 

Let’s  talk  in  units  of  $1  million.  Anything 
less  is  a  joke  in  the  Internet  economy. 

Find  the  right  people.  The  right  people 
can’t  get  through  airport  metal  detectors 
because  so  much  of  their  bodies  are  pierced. 
They  bike  or  skateboard  to  work.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  aren’t  the  people  who  created  our  Y2K 
problem  20  years  ago.  Then  give  those  people 
free  rein.  Buy  a  pallet  of  Jolt  and  Twinkies, 
stick  them  in  a  building  at  least  a  mile  away 
from  headquarters,  and  tell  them  to  build  the 
company  that  would  kill  your  company.  It’s 
better  to  be  cannibals  than  to  be  carrion. 


What  exactly  does  Garage.com  do? 


We’re  a  venture  “gapitalist.”  We  fill  the 
gap  between  the  three  F’s  (friends,  fools 
and  family)  and  venture  capitalists  who 
like  to  put  in  $5  million  to  $10 
million.  Our  sweet  spot  is  $2 
million  to  $3  million.  We 
help  two  guys  in  a  garage, 
two  gals  in  a  garage,  and 
a  guy  and  a  gal  in  a 
garage  get  seed  capi¬ 
tal  so  that  they  can 
quit  their  day  jobs, 
build  a  prototype, 
bring  up  a  Web 
site  and  get  their 
first  customer. 


There’s  nothing  more  important  to  your  businessfthan  making 
sure  its  communications  network  is  running  smoothly.  So  it 
helps  if  your  provider  has  a  strong  uptime  guarantee  and  a  vigi¬ 
lant  network  monitoring  system,  it’s  even  better  if  they  have 
comprehensive  service  level  agreements  that  actually  mean 
something.  And  if  they  also  have  a  web  tool  that  lets  you  look 
at  ping  times,  packet  delivery,  and  routing  information  any  time 
you  like,  you  might  actually  feel  comfortable  enougS  to  get 
some  sleep. 

Electric  Lightwave  does  all  that.  We  offer  integralpd  voice, 
video,  and  data  services  over  our  fiber  optic  netprorks  con¬ 
nected  by  the  West’s  largest  SONET  ring.  Electlic  Lightwave’s 
nationwide  Internet  backbone,  and  longhaul  and  data  networks 
are  amohg  the  country’s  most  robust  and  reliable. 

Look  at  it  this  way: The  information  on  your  network  is  the 
bond  between  your  company  and  its  customers  -  and  that 
makes  it  your  most  valuable  asset. To  talk  to  a  provider  who 
will  keep  an  eye  on  it,  call  us  at  I -8Q0-9-TRY-ELI.  Or 
check  us  out  at  www.eli.net  today. 


^ELECTRIC 

SSUghtwave 


The  new  medium  of  exchange. 


Watch  over  it. 
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INTERVIEW:  GUY  KAWASAKI 


After  that,  they  can  go  on  to  raise  their 
first  big  round  of  venture  capital — we’re 
AAA  baseball.  We  do  this  by  helping 
entrepreneurs  find  highly  qualified  angel  and 
institutional  investors  using  the  Internet. 

How  is  Garage.com  different  from  a 
traditional  VC?  Are  those  differences 
primarily  Internet-inspired  or  are  they 
a  byproduct  of  the  vision  and  experience 
of  its  founders? 

A  venture  capitalist  has  a 
fund  that  he  or  she  invests 
in  companies.  We  are  a 
market  maker — we  use 
the  Internet  to  help 
entrepreneurs  find 
investors  and  investors 
find  entrepreneurs.  So 
we’re  trying  to  make 
the  whole  process  more 
efficient  and  based  on 
merit  than  ever  before. 
Also,  philosophically, 


Garage.com’s  goal  is  the  democratization  of 
venture  capital  so  that  entrepreneurs  with 
good  ideas  but  no  connections  can  get  fund¬ 
ing  and  so  that  people  who  aren’t  running 
huge  pension  funds  can  invest  in  startups. 

Do  you  need  to  expend  a  lot  of 
effort  convincing  potential  investors  that 
Web-based  businesses  are  viable 
or  do  they  come  to  you  because  they 
know  you  will  help  them  support 
viable  startups? 

We  have  very  sophisticated  investors.  Not 
only  must  they  qualify  for  Regulation  D  net 
worth  or  income  requirements,  but  they 
must  be  highly  sophisticated  technology 
investors.  [Regulation  D  is  a  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  regulation  concern¬ 
ing  the  issuance  and  sale  of  private  and 
unregistered  securities.  Investors  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  those  who  can  demonstrate  a  high 
tolerance  for  risk.]  We  don’t  have  to  spend  a 
nanosecond  convincing  them  that  Web- 
based  business  is  viable.  We  do,  however, 
have  to  convince  them  that  any  specific  com¬ 
pany  is  viable.  And  this  is  how  it  should  be. 

What  would  you  tell  people  from  big  com¬ 
panies  who  say  they  have  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  (and  little  to  learn  from)  the 
types  of  companies  you  foster  at 
Garage.com? 

I’d  tell  them  they’re  ice  factories. 

Meaning? 

In  the  1800s,  there  used  to  be  an  ice  harvest¬ 
ing  industry.  People  would  cut  blocks  of  ice 
from  frozen  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  ice  harvesters 
were  put  out  of  business  by  the  ice  factories. 
They  could  freeze  water  in  any  city  at  any 
time  of  year.  Then  the  ice  factories  were  put 
out  of  business  by  the  refrigerator  compa¬ 
nies.  People  didn’t  have  to  buy  blocks  of  ice, 
go  to  the  ice  factory  or  have  the  ice  man 
deliver  ice.  No  company  went  from  ice  har¬ 
vester  to  ice  factory  to  refrigerator  company. 

Big  companies  that  don’t  look  at  Internet 
startups  are  ice  factories.  They  should  jump 
to  the  next  curve  or  they  will  melt.  EH 


Sara  Shay  is  a  freelance  writer  and  editor 
in  Philadelphia.  She  can  be  reached  via 
e-mail  at  sara.shay@worldnet.att.net. 
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How? 


In  a  world  where  you're  only  as 
good  as  your  last  fiscal  quarter, 
you've  got  to  extract  every  ounce 
of  value  from  your  resources.  And 
in  the  new  economy,  your  most 
precious  resource  isn't  what  you 
own.  It's  what  your  people  know. 
That's  why  so  many  companies  have 
turned  to  DigitalThink.We  use  the 
revolutionizing  power  of  the  Internet 
to  deliver  e-learning  solutions  that 
can  give  you  a  competitive  advan- 
tage.To  find  out  how  increasing 
knowledge  can  increase  everything 
else,  visit  www.digitalthink.com. 
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DigitalThink 


SMART  COMPANIES  GET  IT' 
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MAKING  YOUR  WEB  SITE  BETTER  FOR  BUSINE 


BY  DESIGN 
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By  Sari  Kalin 


Mortgage-Maker  Puts  Its 
Money  on  the  Customer 

www.rockloans.com 


COMPANY 

Rock  Financial  Corp., 
Bingham  Farms,  Mich. 

DESIGNER 

Sigma6  (now  part  of 
AppNet  Inc.),  Detroit 


Rock  financial  corp.  joined  the  crowded  online  mort- 
gage  fray  in  January  1999.  Not  long  after  it  launched  its  site,  the 
Bingham  Farms,  Mich. -based  company  began  transforming  itself 
from  a  brick-and-mortar  company  to  an  online  one,  laying  plans 
for  consolidating  its  physical  branches  and  putting  more  emphasis 
on  the  Web  site.  In  light  of  the  fierce  competition  in  the  online  mortgage  mar¬ 
ket,  Rock’s  site  needed  a  more  sophisticated-looking  design — and  a  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  focus  on  the  customer.  “What  was  missing  was  a  lot  of  thought  about 
who  are  these  people  who  are  looking  for  a  mortgage  and  how  do  they  shop,” 
says  Sonny  Spearman,  Rock’s  vice  president  of  marketing. 

Rock  hired  the  e-tailing  group  inc.,  a  Chicago-based  e-commerce  consul¬ 
tancy,  to  compare  RockLoans.com  with  more  than  a  dozen  competitors’  sites 
and  have  customers  test-shop  the  site.  The  e-tailing  group’s  findings  helped 
Rock  come  up  with  new  site  requirements.  For  about  $80,000,  Sigma6  (re¬ 
cently  acquired  by  AppNet  Inc.)  developed  a  template-based  design  with  a 
warmer  color  palette  that  met  those  requirements  and  was  easy  to  maintain. 
Among  other  enhancements,  customers  can  now  view  all  of  their  loan  docu¬ 
ments  online  in  PDF  format. 


REASON  FOR  REDESIGN 

Company  wanted  to  make  its 
site  customer  friendly. 

WHAT'S  NEW 

Global  navigation;  loan  officers 
are  immediately  notified  when 
a  new  loan  is  submitted  online; 
customers  can  review  all  loan 
documentation  online. 


OoTo:  Jh  |  http :  / /ww  rock  k>*nt  .com/ 
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Mortgage  1st 

■  Get  a  guaranteed 
mortgage  approval 
before  you  begin  to 
shop  for  a  home! 


Refinance 

•  Lower  your  payment 
and  save  hundreds1 


New  Home 

•  Apply  for  a  mortgage 
for  your  new  home1 


(Select  a  Loan  Off icer  to  begin) 


AbouTOs"  Help  Login"  Toon 

I  About  Us  |  Help  |  Tools  |  Glossary  |  Contact  Us  |  Login  I 


30600  Telegraph  Rd,  4th  Floor,  Bingham  Farms,  MI  4802S 

Friday,  May  21,  1999  C  1998  Rod.  Financial  £1  *■» 


the  old  home  page  did  not  give  mortgage  shoppers  a  good  feel  for  what  was 
on  the  site.  Users  had  to  click  through  several  pages  to  find  basic  information. 
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global  navigation  means  that  customers  can 
move  from  one  area  of  the  site  to  another  without 


having  to  click  the  back  button 


home  page  beckons  to  three 
different  customer  types. 
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Cessna  li  Loan.  Tr 

THE  REAL 


££TAhs! 


STATUS 


Wjffi  personal  M 

9~'-HT-  your  Loan 


documents 


Ami  aka's 


JESS 

|jWpI!(w,—  Personal  Loan  Tracker 

Welcome  back  Aaron,  we  have  received  vo 


Mortgage  Tools 


Welcome  back  Aaron,  we  have  received  your  AJe/Srrarrce  application  and  have  begun  tracking  your  loan's  status  below. 

►  We've  received  your  loan  package  and  it  has  been  forwarded  to  a  Loan  Analyst  for  review.  If  Wendy  Til  lot  son,  yot 
Loan  Analyst,  has  any  questions  he/she  vill  contact  you 


Loan  Application  # 
Property  Address 
Loan  Applied  For: 
Requested  Loan  Amount: 


45 1 9248409  (Leafed  on  O&O&I  999) 

2525  Forrester.  Beverly  H*.  CA 90210 
3/1  ARM  |  Refinance  |  Loan  is  currently  NOT  LOCKED 
$155,000.00  a 


Status: 

Stage  of  the  loan  process 

Date 

Who  to  contact  : 
1-800-991-ROCK 

/ 

RocfcetLoan  Approval 

:  07/27/1999 

Laura  Maiewskitx374181 

f  v . 

Loan  package  sent  to  you  ^fefp 

\  07/27/1999 

Laura  Maiewkifx374 18) 

t? 

Loan  package  receded 

08/02/1999 

Wendv  TtlotSPr»I>37457l 

C) 

Loan  processmg  complete  (Tkfelp 

Wendv  T  Jots  on [>374571 

Appraaal  receded  @Hm(p 

r i r.»\ Approval  (Th*<p 

Closing  Appointment  Set  @Help 

(If  you  need  further  information  please  cliok  on  the  icons.) 


Cftine  £*oert  »cfle 

Docs 

Start  a  new  loan  with  us! 

Pai-AppgovM  ,  ReriNAUcc  i  New  Pupchasi. 


*«**«*?  m,derW  1999  «**  Financial  Inc, 


popular  features,  such  as  the  latest 
mortgage  rates  and  the  personal  loan 
tracker,  have  been  moved  to  the  home  page. 


the  loan  status  page  includes  the  name  and  phone  number  of  the  loan 
officer  handling  the  loan,  along  with  PDF  files  of  closing  documents. 


http://webbusiness.cio.com 
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are  beginning  to  become  as  confus¬ 
ing  as  the  IRS  code.” 

Open  Standards  Rule 

The  Internet  has  largely  flourished 
due  to  the  availability  of  open,  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  standards.  That 
reality  stands  in  dramatic  contrast 
to  the  computer  industry’s  early 
days,  when  vendors  attempted  to 
control  specific  market  segments  by 
chaining  customers  to  closed,  pro¬ 
prietary  standards.  While  some  stan¬ 
dards  remain  tightly  sealed  (most 
notably,  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows 
operating  system),  hundreds  have 
been  opened  for  public  use.  “It’s  in 
a  CIO’s  best  interests  to  select  from 
products  that  adhere  to  an  open 
standard,”  says  Bud  Tribble,  chief 
technology  officer  of  the  Mountain 
View,  Calif.-based  Sun-Netscape 
Alliance,  a  joint  venture  between 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  and  America 
Online  Inc.’s  Netscape  division  that’s 
focusing  on  e-commerce  applica¬ 
tions.  “It  opens  up  a  whole  universe 
of  suppliers  that  can  be  purchased 


Standards  Carpet 
the  Internet 


But  are  they  creating  their  own 
form  of  confusion? 


Like  flowers  after  a  spring  shower,  standards 

are  blossoming  across  the  Internet.  But  Peter  Tarrant, 
vice  president  of  e-business  applications  at  IBM  Corp., 
prefers  to  think  of  the  apparently  ceaseless  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  Internet  standards  in  terms  of  crab  grass. 
“They’re  pesky,  often  troublesome  and  also  a  force  of 
nature,”  he  says. 

Love  ’em  or  hate  ’em,  Net  standards  aren’t  going  away.  Intended 
to  bring  order  to  chaos,  standards  are  being  developed  to 
regulate  everything  from  the  way  Internet  information  is  for¬ 
matted  and  viewed  (HTML,  XML  and  PDF,  among  others)  to 
making  digital  music  pirate-resistant  (SDMI).  “You  can’t  go  two 
mouse  clicks  on  the  Net 
without  tripping  over  a 
standard,”  says  Tarrant. 

“It’s  the  way  the  industry 
has  responded  to  the  need 
for  a  stable  Internet  envi¬ 
ronment.” 

Yet  the  very  popularity 
of  Internet  standards  is 
rapidly  creating  its  own 
problem,  as  CIOs  and  oth¬ 
ers  struggle  to  cope  with  an 
ever-changing  online  play¬ 
ing  field.  “Internet  stan¬ 
dards  has  definitely  become 
a  growth  field,”  says  Rich¬ 
ard  Dym,  vice  president  of 
marketing  for  Tribal  Voice, 
a  Scotts  Valley,  Calif.-based 
software  developer  that’s 
hoping  to  establish  its 
PowWow  technology  as 
a  benchmark  for  Internet 
instant  messaging.  “Things 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARK  ANDERSON  /  LAUGHING  STOCK 


Digex  &  J.Crew 

They  make  fashion  statements 
We  manage  Web  servers... 


J.  Crew  designs  casual  fashions  for  today's  hippest  consumers  -  that's  their 
business.  At  Digex,  we’re  the  leader  in  managed  hosting.  And  we  know  what  it 
takes  to  outfit  a  successful  e-business. 

Digex  caters  our  Web  hosting  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing 
Enterprise  and  Internet  business  customers.  From  world-class  data  centers  and 
fast,  redundant  networks  to  monitoring,  security  and  systems  management  tools, 
Digex  manages  every  detail  necessary  to  make  your  Web  site  a  success.  We  focus 
on  what  we  do  best,  so  you  can  too. 

Today,  www.jcrew.com  is  a  world-class  online  shopping  experience  that  features 
an  interactive  catalog  with  real-time  inventory  checking  and  ordering  -  plus  a  new 
catalog  every  month,  Friday  sale  catalogs  and  quarterly  themes.  In  a  business 
where  even  brief  periods  of  downtime  can  translate  into  countless  dollars  in  lost 
revenue,  J.  Crew  trusts  their  complex,  mission-critical  e-business  to  Digex. 

And  we  promise. ..our  Internet  experts  will  never  try  and  give  you  fashion  advice... 
but  we'll  make  sure  that  www.jcrew.com  can. 


|  Digex  keeps  e-business  in  business 

www.digex.com/e-business6 

1.888.DIGEX03 


<E)  1999  Digex,  Inc.  All  trademarks,  tradenames  and  service  marks  mentioned  and/or  used  belong  to  their  respective  owners.  All  rights  reserved. 
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from.  They  will  all  compete  to  give  the  CIO 
the  lowest  price.” 

A  new  standard  arises  whenever  a  vacu¬ 
um  surrounds  a  rapidly  rising  technology. 
Dym  of  Tribal  Voice  believes  that  estab¬ 
lishing  a  standard  is  critical  for  transform¬ 
ing  a  promising  innovation  into  a  com¬ 
mercial  success.  “Customers  make  a  huge 
investment  in  technologies,  not  only  in  the 
cost  of  the  product  but  in  training  too. 
Standards  give  that  comfort  level  to  CIOs, 
[making  them  feel]  that  they  haven’t  taken 
a  chance  on  a  particular  technology.” 

In  the  Internet  world,  the  standards- 
setting  process  usually  begins  when  a  ven¬ 
dor,  a  group  of  vendors  or  a  group  of  users 
creates  a  new  type  of  technology  or  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  of  using  the  Internet.  If  the  inno¬ 
vation  gains  a  following,  it  becomes  a  de 
facto  standard — a  benchmark  that’s 
widely  implemented  without  the  backing 
of  any  recognized  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  many  vendors  or  users  begin  mak¬ 
ing  changes  to  a  standard,  odds  are  that  the 
benchmark’s  supporters  will  seek  help  from 
an  industry  trade  group  or  an  international 
standards  organization,  such  as  the  Internet 
Engineering  Task  Force  (IETF)  and  the 
World  Wide  Web  Consortium  (W3C). 

Transforming  a  vendor’s  concept  for 
“the  way  things  ought  to  be”  into  a  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  standard  is  usually  a  labo¬ 
rious,  time-consuming  process.  “It  can  lit¬ 
erally  take  years,  which  is  really  an  eon  in 
Internet  terms,”  says  Tribble.  The  cost  of 
standards  is  time  to  market,  adds  Chris 
Brown,  systems  architect  for  Policy 
Management  Systems  Corp.,  a  Blythe- 
wood,  S.C. -based  company  that  provides 
e-commerce  software  and  services  to  banks 
and  insurance  companies.  “When  you  take 
into  account  the  time  and  energy  vendors 
put  into  establishing  a  standard,  it  adds  up 
to  a  sizable  investment.”  But  Brown  says 
that  all  the  hard  work  can  be  more  than 
worth  the  effort.  “If  you  do  the  job  well,  the 
standard  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  and 
your  organization  will  be  in  on  the  ground 
floor  as  the  originator  of  something  that’s 
accepted  as  the  standard.” 

Star-Crossed  Standards 

While  many  standards  move  relatively  eas¬ 
ily  into  widespread  acceptance,  some  linger 
in  technology  limbo  for  months  or  even 
years.  An  example  of  such  a  star-crossed 
standard  is  eConcert.  Developed  by 
RosettaNet,  an  international  consortium  of 
IT  industry  supply  chain  partners,  XML- 


Interactive  TV 

The  ultimate  remote  control 


You  turn  on  your  favorite 
TV  show.  You  watch 
somebody  order  a  deep- 
dish  pizza.  You  drool.  You 
order  your  own  sausage-and- 
mushroom-studded  meal — 
without  picking  up  your  phone 
Or  you  flip  to  a  football 
game,  then  visit  the  companion 
Web  site  packed  with  statistics, 
bios,  interview  clips  and  scores 
from  other  ongoing  games — 
without  turning  on  your 
computer. 

After  years  of  trade- 
show  talk,  the  TV  industry 
has  begun  rolling  out  truly 
interactive  Web-enhanced 
ads  and  programs,  deliver¬ 
ing  content  to  subscribers 
via  set-top  boxes,  digital 
TV  sets  and  PCs.  Initial 
efforts  have  been  small:  In 
an  August  1999  experi¬ 
ment,  Domino’s  Pizza  ran 
commercials  targeting 
about  1,000  San  Francisco  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  WebTV  Plus 
interactive  service  from 
Microsoft’s  WebTV  Networks 
Inc.  ( www.webtv.com )  of 
Mountain  View,  Calif.  Only 
about  140  people  clicked  to 
order  the  pizzas — even  though 
they  were  free. 

But  nobody  doubts  the  tech¬ 
nology’s  promise.  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  says  enhanced  broadcast 
commerce,  also  called  embed¬ 
ded  e-commerce,  will  grow  into 
a  $3.8  billion  industry  by  2004. 
(That  seems  a  natural  evolution 
in  an  environment  where 
20  percent  of  the  households 
already  watch  television  and  use 
a  computer  at  the  same  time.) 

Meanwhile,  major  players 
with  initiatives  underway 
include  the  following: 

■  Using  HyperTV  software 
from  New  York  City-based 


ACTV  Inc.  (www.actv.com), 
Showtime  Networks  Inc.  offers 
Web-enhanced  content  and  live 
chat  during  some  sports  and  sci¬ 
ence-fiction  shows. 

■  Cable  systems  in  several 
states  use  an  end-to-end  e-com¬ 
merce  system  from  Wink 
Communications  Inc.  (www. 
wink.com)  of  Alameda,  Calif. 
Wink’s  technology  lets  viewers 
get  extra  information,  vote  in 


polls,  play  games  and  check 
sports  scores.  Wink’s  interactive 
ads  include  a  Ford  Motor  Co. 
spot  inviting  viewers  to  click  for 
a  sales  call  or  financing  options 
and  a  Clorox  2  commercial 
offering  a  $1  coupon. 

■  San  Francisco-based  Veon 
Inc.’s  (www.veon.com) 

Hyper  Video  technology  lets 
viewers  navigate  through  video 
programs,  zooming  in  for  close- 
ups,  or  linking  to  products,  ser¬ 
vices  and  information 

■  Sony  Corp.  of  America 
(www.sony.com)  is  developing 
a  platform  that  will,  among 
other  things,  let  subscribers 
send  and  receive  e-mail  on  TV 
using  an  onscreen  cursor  or  a 
wireless  remote  keyboard.  The 
service  should  be  available  to 
Cablevision  Systems  Corp.’s 
New  York  City-area  customers 
sometime  next  year. 

-Anne  Stuart 
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Are  You  Investing  In 
Your  Workforce? 

. ^ . . - . .  4 

In  today’s  competitive  marketplace,  no  business  strategy  will  show  a  greater 
return  than  developing  your  workforce.  Market  share  and  profits  are  the 
rewards  for  organizations  that  invest  aggressively  in  their  human  capital. 

For  15  years,  National  Technological  University  has  strengthened  the 
technical  vitality  of  organizations  by  delivering  world-class  distance  education 
to  technical  professionals  and  has  awarded  over  1 ,400  Master’s  Degrees.  And, 
capitalizing  on  the  most  recognizable  brand  in  educational  media,  PBS  The 
Business  Channel  has  offered  competency-based  management  and 
professional  development  programs  that  tie  learning  to  bottom-line  business 
goals.  Now,  these  two  industry  leaders  have  joined  together  as  the  premier 
source  for  education  and  training: 

♦  Leading-edge  courses  from  over  50  leading  universities  and  numerous 
training  organizations 

♦  A  delivery  system  that  brings  learning  opportunities  directly  to  the  work  site  via 
state-of-the-art  technologies 

♦  A  powerful  recruiting  tool  for  attracting  and  ret  aining  top  professionals  who 
demand  access  to  lifelong  learning 


Quality  instruction  delivered  via 
state-of-the-art  technology  is  what  you’ve 
come  to  expect  from  NTU  and  PBS  The 
Business  Channel— the  leaders  in  distance 
learning. 

Let  National  Technological  University  Corporation  (NTUC)  be  your 
education  and  training  partner  in  meeting  these  critical  business 
objectives.  Call  us  or  visit  our  web  site  to  learn  more. 


National 

Technological 

University 


877-ASK-NTUC 

info@ntuc.com 

wwwntu.edu 


PBS  and  Me  PBS  logo  are  trademarks  and  service  marks  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  and  are  used  with  its  permission 
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based  eConcert  aims  to  provide  a  common  way  of  describing 
business  documents,  which  will  in  turn  allow  for  easier  busi- 
ness-to-business  transactions.  “At  the  moment,  it’s  difficult 
for  companies  to  conduct  business  easily  over  the  Internet 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  single  technical  vocabulary  for  describ¬ 
ing  business  processes,”  says  IBM’s  Tarrant. 

But  progress  toward  implementing  eConcert  as  a  widely 
accepted  standard  has  been  bumpy.  In  late  August,  a  proposed 
version  of  the  standard  was  rejected  by  the  Computer 
Technology  Industry  Association  (CompTIA),  an  association 
representing  over  7,500  vendors  and  marketers.  The  Lombard, 
Ill. -based  organization  stated  that  eConcert  favors  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  and  will  prevent  European  companies  from  partici¬ 
pating.  “The  sticking  point  is  whether  eConcert  will  violate 
European  privacy  rules,  since  it  allows  organizations  to  swap 
personal  data  about  consumers,”  says  Tarrant,  who  expects 
the  problems  to  be  ironed  out  eventually. 

Competing  and  conflicting  standards  can  also  give  CIOs 
headaches.  “In  many  instances,  it’s  the  old  Betamax-versus- 
VHS  situation  reborn,”  says  Sun-Netscape  Alliance’s  Tribble, 

In  the  Internet  audio  realm,  a 
VHS-versus-Betamax-like  war  is 
currently  being  waged  between 
Microsoft's  Windows  Media 
Player  and  RealNetworks' 
RealPlayer  G2. 


referring  to  the  standards  war  fought  between  VCR  manu¬ 
facturers  a  couple  of  decades  ago.  “For  years,  people  debated 
the  relative  merits  and  disadvantages  of  the  formats,  but  VHS 
ultimately  prevailed  and  Betamax  became  history.”  In  the 
Internet  audio  realm,  a  VHS-versus-Betamax-like  war  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  waged  between  Microsoft’s  Windows  Media 
Player  and  RealNetworks  Inc.’s  RealPlayer  G2.  Both  tech¬ 
nologies  allow  Web  surfers  to  enjoy  streaming  audio  and 
video,  yet  they  are  incompatible  and  require  broadcasters  and 
other  content  providers  to  dedicate  separate  resources  to  each 
technology.  “As  with  VHS  and  Beta,  this  is  something  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  have  to  decide,”  says  Tribble. 

Problems  can  also  arise  when  vendors  offer  differing  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  same  technology,  such  as  the  battle  for  Java 
supremacy  fought  between  Sun  Microsystems  and  Microsoft. 
“CIOs  are  often  left  wondering  which  version  to  go  with,” 
says  Edward  Un,  vice  president  of  advanced  technologies  for 
Just  in  Time  Solutions,  a  San  Francisco-based  software  devel¬ 
oper  that’s  hoping  to  make  its  BillCast  architecture  a  standard 
for  Internet  billing.  “In  such  cases,  CIOs  may  want  to  support 
both  technologies  in  order  to  hedge  their  bets.” 

Standards  can  also  fall  out  of  favor.  That  happened  to  vir¬ 
tual  reality  modeling  language  (VRML),  a  technology  origi¬ 
nally  developed  by  Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  (now  SGI)  that  was 
supposed  to  give  Web  surfers  a  3-D  world  that  could  be 
explored  in  real-time. 


Weaving  a  Web  of  Sites 

Perhaps  the  only  thing  more  difficult  than 
managing  a  single  Web  site  is  managing  a  big 
bunch  of  Web  sites.  Kinzan.com  offers  software 
and  services  targeted  at  companies  that  want  to  centrally 
control  a  network  of  locally  created  sites — for  example,  a 
hotel  chain  that  wants  to  give  franchisees  their  own  Web 
sites  and  let  them  add  local  content  while  maintaining  a 
common  look  and  feel  across  all  the  sites.  Kinzan.com's 
SiteMan,  a  database-backed  Web  publishing  system,  lets 
a  company  design  Web  site  templates  for  its  affiliates  to 
use,  and  also  add  corporate  logos  and  content.  Via  a 
browser,  the  company's  affiliates  can  access  these  tem¬ 
plates,  enter  their  own  content  and  set  up  sites,  without 
needing  to  know  HTML.  SiteMan  Storefront  adds  secure 
e-commerce  capability;  Kinzan.com  also  offers  hosting 
and  support  services.  Pricing  varies  according  to  the 
number  and  types  of  sites  to  be  built  and  whether 
Kinzan.com  hosts  the  sites;  per-site  fees  can  range  from 
$50  to  $200  a  month.  Kinzan.com  in  Carlsbad,  Calif.,  can 
be  reached  at  760  602-2900  and  at  www.kinzan.com. 

Protection  from  Privacy 

IS  THE  FEAR  OF  PIRACY  PREVENTING  YOUR  COMPANY 
from  selling  and  redistributing  items  such  as  finan¬ 
cial  documents,  publication  articles  and  analyst 
reports  on  the  Internet?  SoftLock.com,  based  in 
Maynard,  Mass.,  wants  to  remove  the  paranoia  and  make 
the  Web  a  safe  place  for  consumers  to  access  premium 
digital  content  with  its  CyberSales  Solution.  This  system 
gives  vendors  peace  of  mind  by  building 
content  merchandising,  copyright  pro¬ 
tection,  payment  processing  and 
a  distribution  system  directly 
into  the  electronic  con¬ 
tent  itself.  Customers 
include  Morningstar  Inc., 
The  McGraw-Hill  Cos. 
Inc.'s  Standard  &  Poor's, 
Benchmarking 
Partners  Inc.  and 
Cartel  World  Net. 
SoftLock.com- 
enabled  sites 
such  as  these 
welcome 
everyone, 

unlike  subscription  Web 
sites.  Rather  than  pay 
subscription  fees  to  enter  a  commercial  Web  site,  con¬ 
sumers  can  take  products  off  the  shelf  to  sample.  Every 
product  has  a  separate  price  and  consumers  can  make 
their  own  decisions  as  to  the  value  and  quality  of  each 
item  before  they  purchase  them.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.softlock.com. 
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CIO  Web  Business  Awards 


If  your  Web  initiative  is  tied  to  a  business  objective  and  delivers  real  business  value,  then 
it's  time  to  show  it  off.  The  CIO  Web  Business  50/50  Awards  recognize  50  outstanding 
Internet  and  50  outstanding  intranet  sites  in  the  business,  government  and  nonprofit  arenas. 
The  100  winning  Web  sites  will  be  featured  in  our  special  July  1  issue  of  CIO  magazine  and  at 
www.cio.com. 

You  can  nominate  an  entire  Web  environment,  a  single  site  or  a  single  application.  So,  if 
your  Web  site  has  got  innovative  design,  technology,  content  or  functionality  and  delivers 
real  business  value,  then  we  want  to  hear  from  you.  We'll  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

Show  Us  What  Your 

WEB  SITE  Is  Really  Made  Of 

To  read  about  last  year's  winners,  visit  www.cio.com/orchive/webbusiness/070199 __toc.html 
To  apply  for  a  CIO  Web  Business  50/50  Award,  visit  www.cio.com/wb50/ 50/ 
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POWER  SOURCE 


Today,  VRML  has  been  largely  sup¬ 
planted  by  such  technologies  as 
MetaCreations  Corp.’s  MetaStream  3D 
streaming  format;  Flatland  Online  Inc.’s 
3DML,  a  markup  language  similar  to 
HTML;  Oz. Corn’s  Fluid3D  plug-in  for 
RealNetworks’  RealPlayer  G2;  and 
Cycore’s  Cult3D,  a  Java-based  delivery 
platform.  VRML’s  impact  continues  to 
be  felt,  however,  since  the  core  technol¬ 
ogy  has  been  incorporated  into  some  of 


dards  setting,  the  final  standard  may 
reflect  only  the  vendor’s  interests  instead 
of  a  balance  between  the  needs  of  the 
vendor  and  its  customers,”  says  Tribal 
Voice’s  Dym. 

Even  CIOs  without  a  direct  propri¬ 
etary  interest  in  a  new  standard  may 
want  to  consider  joining  a  standards 
organization.  “It’s  a  great  way  to  stay  on 
top  of  evolving  technologies,  to  brush  up 
on  your  skills  and  to  network  with  other 


"If  there's  no  CIO  involvement 
in  standards  setting,  the  final  standard 
may  reflect  only  the  vendor's  interests 
instead  of  a  balance  between  the  needs  of 
the  vendor  and  its  customers." 

-Richard  Dym,  VP  of  Marketing,  Tribal  Voice 


the  newer  standards.  “VRML,  as  origi¬ 
nally  envisioned,  has  run  out  of  steam,” 
says  Rick  Noll,  CEO  of  Activeworlds 
.com  Inc.  The  Newburyport,  Mass.- 
based  company  is  working  to  make  its 
Active  Worlds  technology  the  standard 
browser  for  3-D  Web  content.  Even  the 
VRML  Consortium,  the  industry  group 
that  championed  the  technology,  has 
transformed  itself  into  the  Web  3-D 
Consortium,  an  organization  that  sup¬ 
ports  multiple  3-D  graphics  standards, 
including  VRML. 

Any  CIO  faced  with  competing,  con¬ 
flicting  or  fading  standards  needs  to 
closely  analyze  the  situation.  “Be  care¬ 
ful  you  don’t  end  up  with  a  situation  like 
the  emperor’s  new  clothes,”  cautions 
Noll.  He  says  it’s  imperative  for  CIOs  to 
carefully  examine  all  the  available  stan¬ 
dards  for  any  technology  they’re  plan¬ 
ning  to  implement  and  to  make  a  deci¬ 
sion  based  on  technology  and  industry 
trends,  not  hype.  “Nothing  beats  solid 
research  when  trying  to  predict  a  stan¬ 
dard’s  viability,”  says  Noll. 

It’s  also  not  a  bad  idea  for  a  CIO  to 
get  involved  in  the  standards-setting  pro¬ 
cess.  A  company  that’s  involved  in  music 
publishing,  for  example,  would  want  to 
make  sure  its  needs  and  interests  are 
protected  when  a  standard  covering  dig¬ 
ital  music  distribution  is  being  formed. 
“If  there’s  no  CIO  involvement  in  stan¬ 


CIOs,”  says  Un  of  Just  in  Time.  He  adds 
that  membership  in  one  or  more  stan¬ 
dards  organizations  can  enhance  a 
resume  and  raise  anyone’s  industry  pro¬ 
file.  “Particularly  if  the  standard  is  a  hit.” 

The  Future 

As  the  Internet  continues  to  grow  and 
evolve,  the  trend  will  be  toward  even 
more  standards.  “In  the  years  ahead, 
there  will  be  additional  standards,  many 
addressing  niche  and  vertical  market 
needs,”  says  Dym.  “It’s  a  trend  CIOs 
will  have  to  pay  more  attention  to.” 

The  future  will  also  see  more  vendors 
striving  to  get  their  latest  Internet  inno¬ 
vations  recognized  as  standards. 
“Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  every  vendor 
is  promising  some  type  of  future  stan¬ 
dard,”  says  Dym.  Yet  the  market  will 
remain  the  ultimate  judge  of  which  tech¬ 
nologies  are  accepted  and  rejected. 
Standards-setters  do  their  best  to  create 
a  marketable  technology  and  then  let 
fate  play  its  hand,  says  Activeworlds 
.corn’s  Noll.  “The  public  votes  by  choos¬ 
ing  the  technology  they  like  best,  so  in 
the  end  they  are  the  ultimate  decision 
makers.”  BE! 


John  Edwards,  a  freelance  technology 
writer  based  in  Gilbert,  Ariz.,  can  be 
reached  via  e-mail  at  jedwards@john- 
edwards.com. 
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E-Mail  Solutions, 

Large  and  Small 

Most  companies  that  oper- 
ate  an  onsite  e-mail  mes¬ 
saging  system  know  only 
too  well  the  hassle  and  high  cost 
associated  with  installing  and  sup¬ 
porting  this  service.  Could  e-mail 
outsourcing  be  the  answer?  Usa.Net 
Inc.  seems  to  think  so,  claiming  that 
it  manages  more  e-mail  boxes  than 
AT&T,  MCI  WorldCom  Inc.  and  Sprint 
Communications  Co.  combined. 

A  few  of  the  outsourcing  solu¬ 
tions  it  provides  include  Usa.Net 
Professional  Messaging,  which  offers 
small  businesses  a  branded  e-mail 
address  for  every  employee;  Usa.Net 
Enterprise  Messaging,  which  is 
specifically  designed  for  enterprise 
organizations  and  helps  eliminate 
the  investment  of  installing  and 
operating  an  in-house  e-mail  system; 
Usa.Net  Web  Messaging  includes 
online  sign-up,  a  customized  log-in 
page  and  online  advertising  capabili¬ 
ties;  and  Usa.Net  Carrier  Messaging 
services  ISPs,  Web  hosts  and 
telecommunications  companies. 

These  services,  depending  on  vol¬ 
ume,  additional  service  options  and 
class  of  service,  can  range  in  price 
from  less  than  $1  per  mailbox  per 
month  to  more  than  $5  per  mailbox 
per  month.  The  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.-based  e-mail  messaging  service 
manages  over  1 1  million  mail  boxes, 
according  to  Corporate  Marketing 


Manager  Kara  Whitney,  and  has 
been  in  the  e-mail  outsourcing  busi¬ 
ness  since  1997.  Usa.Net  manages 
mail  for  more  than  220  business  cus¬ 
tomers,  including  Gulf  States  Toyota, 
DSLnetworks,  Netscape  (for  Netscape 
Netcenter),  American  Express  Co. 
and  Register.com.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.usa.net  or  call 
719  265-2930. 
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BACK  TALK 


THINKING  AGAINST  THE  GRAIN 


William  J.  Mitchell  is 
dean  of  the  School 
of  Architecture  and 
Planning  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  He 
is  the  author  of  several 
books,  including 
his  latest,  e-topia, 
published  by  MIT  Press. 

CIO  Web  Business: 

Where  is  e-topia? 

E-topia  is  everywhere. 

The  word,  of  course,  is  a 
play  on  Utopia,  which  in 
Greek  means  ideal  place 
or  perfect  society.  E-topia 
is  an  electronically  medi¬ 
ated  place  that  is  both 
global  and  ubiquitous. 

How  do  you  find  it? 

It’s  where  changes  in  the  ;| 
physical  world  come 
together  with  innova¬ 
tions  in  electronics 
and  technology.  Many 
people  think  digital 
technology  simply 
replaces  traditional  ways  of 
doing  things — the  virtual 
bookstore  replaces  the  phys¬ 
ical  bookstore  and  so  on. 
That’s  almost  always  incor¬ 
rect.  What  usually  develops 
with  new  technologies  is 
that  they  don’t,  in  fact, 
replace  older  technologies. 
Instead,  they  interact  in  very 
complex  ways. 

Why  must  we  include 
virtual  places  with  physi¬ 
cal  ones? 

Because  they  have  lots  of 
advantages  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses.  You  can  get  to  a 
virtual  place  without  physi¬ 
cal  travel.  You  can  get  to  it  if 
you’re  disabled,  if  you’re 


Blending  the  Virtual 
‘  h  the  Physical 


housebound,  if 
you’re  in  an  isolated  loca¬ 
tion.  You  can  assemble  in  a 
virtual  space  in  ways  that 
are  impossible  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  world.  For  example,  the 
auction  sites  on  the  Web 
now  put  together  people 
who  you  could  never  have 
put  together  in  a  physical 
room. 

What  is  the  biggest 
change  we  need  to  make? 

The  biggest  issue  is  social 
equity  and  equality  of 
access.  I  think  at  a  macro 
level,  we  need  to  make  sure 
that  not  just  the  privileged 
get  access  and  that  we  don’t 
exacerbate  the  gap  between 


the  have’s  and  the  have  not’s 
as  we  produce  and  deploy 
these  new  infrastructures 
and  these  new  facilities. 

How  do  we  do  that? 

There’s  no  simple  answer. 

At  one  level,  we  do  it  by 
creating  educational  op¬ 
portunities  that  enable  peo¬ 
ple  to  deal  with  the  kind  of 
world  that’s  emerging.  At 
another  level,  we  have  to 
make  sure  that  the  connec¬ 
tivity  infrastructure  extends 
everywhere.  At  still  another 
level,  we  must  set  priorities 
to  the  kinds  of  services  and 
facilities  we  provide  elec¬ 
tronically.  For  example, 


do  we  just  put  all  of  our 
resources  into  e-commerce 
and  entertainment  for  the 
affluent,  or  do  we  find  ways 
to  employ  the  new 
technologies  for  more 
effectively  delivering 
educational  and  med¬ 
ical  services  to  those 
most  in  need? 

How  can  cities  work 
smarter  instead  of 
harder? 

One  way  is  to  think 
about  ways  to 
reorganize  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  home 
and  the  workplace.  We 
have  an  urban  pattern 
today  in  which  homes 
and  workplaces  are 
very  widely  separated. 
We  have  to  commute 
long  distances,  which  is 
tremendously  ineffi¬ 
cient  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  energy  and  time. 

We  really  need  to 
rethink  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  If  we  assume  that 
more  home-based  work 
can  be  supported  by  digital 
telecommunications — and  I 
think  that’s  true — that 
increases  the  daytime  popu¬ 
lation  of  residential  areas 
and  makes  them  more 
mixed-use,  more  24-hour 
kinds  of  places.  It’s  possible 
to  create  small-scale, 
pedestrian-oriented  neigh¬ 
borhoods  that  work  in 
a  very  traditional  way  at  a 
local  level — people  bumping 
into  each  other  and  forming 
connections  and  relation¬ 
ships — but  it  will  depend 
on  sophisticated  electronic 
connections  to  a  wider 
world. 

-Elaine  M.  Cummings 
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The  rules  have  changed.  What  used  to  take  weeks,  months,  or 
longer  now  takes  hours.  .  .  or  less.  .  .  with  Networked 
Personalization™  from  TriVida  Corporation,  the  world’s  first 
Personalization  Service  Provider™.  • 

Networked  Personalization  uses  customers’  actual  online 
behavior  to  determine  what  they’re  looking  for  and  link  them 
to  it  directly  -  in  Internet  time.  Even  when  you  know  nothing 
else  about  your  website  visitors,  you  can  recommend  prod¬ 
ucts,  information,  and  services  that  meet  their  needs.  .  .  and 
create  the  desire  to  buy.  Click  by  click.  • 

It’s  website  personalization  without  in-house  hardware  or 
software  integration.  Without  costly  up-front  investments. 
Without  the  wait.  Find  out  how  fast  you  can  add  personaliza¬ 
tion  to  your  sites  by  visiting  www.trivida.com/ciours  or  call¬ 
ing  1.888. TRIVIDA  ext.  930.  What  are  you  waiting  for? 


It  takes  powerful 

software 

to  make  sure  IT 

integration 

takes  less  time  than  the 

merger  itself. 

That’s  the  software 

IBM  makes 


New  business  integration  software*  from  IBM  is  designed  to  work  I  ?  = 

across  every  system  in  commercial  use.  So  you  can  reshape  IT 

assets  to  changing  business  realities  with  ease.  Get  a  free  demo  CD  and  Info  Pack  at 

www.ibm.com/software/big/integrate 


Software  is  the  soul  of  e-business 
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